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CENSORSHIP 

The following is the distillation of a 
couple of letters Kev O'Donnell 
sent to Starburst after our lengthy 
reply to his letter printed in Star- 
bunt 57. 

In my original letter I defended the 
cansonhip of "nasty" videos, but I 
did not specify what kind of 
censorship , so I took for granted 
the contaxt of Peter Robinson's 
letter. When I used the word 
"censorship", I meant it in the 
degrae to which he advocated it, ie, 
putting cartficates on videos to 
prevent minon from hiring them. I 
did not mean that such videos 
should be suppressed and sent 
underground, and hence I do not 
ally myself with the likes of Mary 
Whitehouse. While I can sympathise 
with her over some of the things 
she finds offensive, I fear she is 
trying to take too great a liberty. 

I feel I had better clarify a couple 
of points; 

1) I do not think that (for ex- 
ample) Apocalypse Now and 10 are 
entirely suitable for 12 year olds, 
but they are far more healthy than 
the "nasties" as there is some feel- 
ing and morality about them. Soma 
of the boys at school have watched 
the above while they were in the 
second year, and talking about 10 
was like a breath of fresh sir after 
some things. I would only recom- 
mend such films in context though. 

2) I do not have an unrealistic 
view about adolescent boys. Boys 
of 14-f are very nearly adult in 
some ways. They lack experience 
and therefore maturity, but they 
can handle a great deal mote than 
some parents give them credit for. 

I may not like them watching 
"nasties", but I don't worry half as 
much about them at that age. 

For what it's worth, I think many 
18 rated films could easily be chan- 
ged to PG, swing the more disturb- 
ing and nasty stuff for the older 
category (not that it really mat- 
ters - many 15-17 year olds regul- 
arly pass for 18. But perhaps it is 
the principle of the thing). 

3) I am the proud possessor of a 
boxed set of Tales from the Crypt, 
Russ Cochran's beautiful reprints of 
famed EC Comics tide, and I would 
be the first to criticise the blanket 
statements end hysteria that led to 
the demise of companies such as 
EC, but I still maintain my position 
that society has some right to im- 
pose censorship. 

As is well known, EC were not 
really the villains in the Horror 
Comics scare of 1954. 1 find some 
of the cheaper imitations tasteless 
and repulsive. EC had style, genius. 



good art. I feel they were wronged 
and the loss of ^at company's 
comics is our loss today. However, 
reading through the Crypt collect- 
ion, I feel that they did go a litde 
too far at times — their suspense, 
wit and novelty did not need the 
tasteless pap of severed dripping 
heads, dismembered bodies and the 
stark sadism of some stories. 

If we could recreate that period 
of history, I would stand up for 
some kind of comics code, but not 
in the terms in which it did operate. 
I would want something freer, less 
restrictive, but nonetheless guarding 
against gross scenes of rape, bizarre 
sax and sadism in children's comics. 

Adult material is another matter, 
and I do not believe such a code 
diould operate for that. 

4) I am not against portraying 
violence in children's comics. Some 
of my friends would be — they 


distraction for those with such a 
turn of mind, or are they something 
which is affecting a certain section 
of society? I'm not sure. Are we 
slowly undermining a system of in- 
herited values by constantly raising 
the resistance barrier to things 
shocking and nasty? I know that's 
what the "Festival of Lighf' 
preaches, and sometimes I think 
there may be something to it, but I 
repeat that I do not agree with their 
ideas of restricting adults. 

Having said this, does society have 
some sort of responsibility for stan- 
dards within its creative media? Are 
there limits, even in a liberal 
regime? Is there a need for some 
sort of Obscene Publications Act, 
given room for discussion and the 
representation of the views of the 


don't even let their kids have toy 
gunsi True, children play out viol- 
ence in games with "stabbings", 
"shootings" and this, in a way, is 
an attempt to come to terms with 
real violence, and attempt to 
"tame" it 

Most children do separate fact 
from fantasy quite easily. I accept 
all your points on this, but what 
happens when we bver-indulge in 
fantasy, making it more like the 
real thing, or even worse? I'm not 
just talking about fake stage blood, 
but more and more cinematic 
attempts to get something to look 
and feel real. 

The more we raise the threshold 
between fact and fantasy, the more 
our resistatKe level is decreased, no 
matter how subtley. Are we being 


brainwashed by some things? I 
don't know. I would like to hear 
some more learned views on this 
from experts. My guess is that for 
someone with a well-adjusted back- 
ground there is very little effect, or 
lasting effect, but for anyone in a 
worse situation, it provides a 
greater stimulus. I used to know a 
few youths from Moss Side, Man- 
chester. They lapped up the 
"nasties" and they mimicked too - 
in street brawls. One of the lads was 
put away for slashing up someone's 
face with a razor. Okay, they would 
have caused agro without certain 
types of media, but the point is, did 
they act as a further stimulus, and 
would they have been better off 
without them? 

So, are "nasty" videos a bourgeois 
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electorate? 

I see that Mrs Thatcher has given 
the thumbs down to a cable porno 
channel. Should she have held a 
referendum? If the majority wanted 
it, should they have had it? Maybe. 
But if the majority can decide all 
standards and athics, do we not run 
a risk? What if the majority was 
found to be in sympathy with the 
National Front? Is might the only 
right? 

There are no easy answers to 
those things, and despite many 
things which help me to form my 
ethical views, I don't claim to have 
any easy answers either. Think on 
this, both our viewpoints are sub- 
ject to limitations and risks, like the 
Unilateralist who takes the risk of 
getting rid of bombs and the 
deterrant, risking the holocaust 
with them. 

What I'm advocating is some sort 
of responsibility on the part of 
creative people to the younger 
memban of our society. Where we 
go from here is trickier, but worth 
thinking about 

Kevin O'Donnell, 
Altrincham, 
Cheshire. 

Alan McKenzie replies: “So, it 
seems that you and /, Kevin, are 
not so far apart in our viem as it 
first appeared. You say that there 
are no easy answers. So do I, up to 
a point But what we’re actually 
arguing about here, is aesthetics / 
still say you can’t legislate against 
bad taste. And as long as there is an 
audience out there for what is 
laughingly referred to as "Video 
Nasties’’, the film-makers will con- 
tinue to chum them out Sen- 
sationelism replaces Art What’s so 
new about that? That debate has 
been raging since the deys of James 
Whale and Tod Browning The 
names change, the disgust factor 
changes, but the principles remain 
the same. The only frightening 
thing is the likelihood that today’s 
"nasties” will become tomorrows 
comedies. After all. Whale’s 1931 
Frankenstein is pretty tame stuff 
today, though it caused an uproar 
vdien originally released. 

It seems to me that the easiest 
target for "nasty" merchants are 
the young, \M)o don’t know any 
better and don’t heve the exper- 
ience or maturity to rSstinguish bet- 
ween Art and Dross. Perhaps we’re 
all missing the point Maybe the 
purveyors of "nastiness" know 
exactly vtiiat their target audience 
it In that case, introduce a rating 
system for videos, the youngsters 
no longer have access to stuff like 


Cannibal Garbage-Tip thereby 
removing the bulk of the audience 
for such tripe. 

With Starburst we try to guide 
our readers to what is worthwhile 
and ¥vhat isn’t But that's only our 
opinion. Maybe vre should all be a 
little more vocal about what we 
want to see and what we don’t wan 
vnnt to see After all, the film- 
makers are only respmding to what 
the market demands. 

But, at the end of the day, / still 
believe that any kind of suppression 
or muzzling is morally wrong in an 
allegedly democratic society. 

And finally, special thanks to 
readers Michael Lacey (age 14), 
Richard Fitzgerald, Gary Bennett, 
Darren Atkins, Peter Lynch, 
Andrew Gambrell, Gillian Moore, 
G. Blakesley and even dear old Ian 
Cttvell, v4)o all added their voices 
to this debate. I’m just sorry that 
we couldn’t print all their letters. 
Thank you all. 


MORE VIDEO!' 

Come on, fellas, extract the digiti 

You feature a genre book page, 
a tv page, a record page (some- 
times) and a John Brosnan page . . . 
but how about bringing Starbust up 
to date? How about a video page? 

I have recently come to the con- 
clusion that a Video Cassette 
Recorder is a necessary piece of the 
movie enthusiast's equipment (well, 
I tell myself that each month when 
I have to account for the seventeen 
quid rental). I mean, through what 
other medium can one jade one's 
palate with the likes of Shriek of 
the Mutileted or Invasion of the 
Blood Farmers or The Werewolf 
and the Kep? With the vast number 
of titles now available, it's becom- 
ing increasingly difficult to keep 
track of every title; we need some- 
one to warn, advise and inform . . . 

To Mwn.us that The Tempter 
(Interviston) is actually The Anti- 
christ, that Rank's The Monster is 
the awful / Don’t Want to be Bom, 
that The Curse of Death (Apple) is 
the tedious Death Curse of Tartu, 
that Videoform's Lunatic is the 
plodding Swedish movie The Night 
Visitor . . . 

To advise us of the utter taste- 
lessness of Cannibal Apocalypse — 
otherwise Cannibals in tiia Streets 
(VDP) and of the repulsive inept- 
ness of Headless Eyes (Sapphire) . . 

T 0 inform us that F^cho Sisters 
(GVI) isn’t a genre film, whereas 
Intervision's Amorous Adventures 
of a Young Postman is (ifs a soft 
cote vampire filmi). And that Dasis 
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of the Zombies (Filmland) is 
actually a remake of the dreaded 
Zombies Lake - in fact I am led to 
believe that Dasis scripter A.L. 
Mariaux is none other than Daniel 
Lasoeur (vdro penned Laka) . . . 

To answer certain begging 
questions: what information is 
there available on the superb The 
Slayer (Vipco)? When is Palace 
Video releasing Basket Case (and 
which version will it be)? And did 
Bill Shatner make Impulse (Mega 
Films) on the day that Cameron 
Mitchell was busy? 

Yes, indeed. A genre video guide 
will go some way to relieving the 
current, often hit-and-miss method 
of selection. So, come on, chaps. 
Treat the videophiles to a monthly 
Video Filel 

Malcolm J Liddle, 
Carrington, 
Nottingham. 

Video columnist Barry Forshaw 
replies: "Your wish is our com- 
mand . ... Wei! try in our monthly 
video column to steer you through 
the murky waters of video rental. 


pointing out the hidden treasures 
(how many people are aware that 
all major Dario Argento tides are 
available on Video?) and warning 
against the dull, the routine end the 
just plain execrable (the latter 111 
include as a footnote to each 
column). Certainly, deceptive re- 
titling such as you mention and 
mendacious packaging (e.g. The 
Flesh Caters) have to be carefully 
monitored Genre fans may like to 
be pointed to the involvement of 
directors such as Mario Bava in the 
Steve Reeves Hercules Unchained 
and other peripheral films. But as 
to vmmings re: the “tastelessness" 
of some tides - well, yes - but you 
won’t find me censuring films on 
that score - even v/hen only min- 
ima! craftsmanship is involved 
Thera are healthy precedents for 
unrestrained grand guignoH 

MEYER WRITES 

We hare been asked by film 
director Russ Meyer to print the 
following letter in reply to Alan 
Jones interview with actor David 
Warbeckin cinema 7. 

Ra: your falling prey to the dis- 
honest vomit of model/actor David 
Warbeck - page 47 (bottom) of 
cinema 7, Nov '82. 

Specifically: 1) Anouska 

Hempel was strictly my regrettable 
second choice for the part of Lady 
Susan, with no third or fourth 
choice at hand. My first choice was 
a suitably protruberant, outrag- 
eously cantilevered Italian actress 
who, most unfortunately, fell ill 
just before she was to appear in the 
subject film. 

2) Edy Williams was never 
scheduled to appear in the prod- 
uction, and for the record, it was f 
that divorced the lady several 
months after the release of Slaves/ 
Blecksnake. 

3) It was not only funny to see 
tiny, hardly voluptuous Hempel 
whip "Mr Black Universe", but a 
bummer as well — maybe Warbeck 
envied this activity. 

4) I usgd a megaphone on occas- 
ion, but more likely to call 
Warbeck's attention to his pain-in- 
the-ass tea breaks. 

5) Warbeck's bitchy bullshit 
about my trying to blow up my old 
lady's car with dynamite was the 
unkindest cut of all - dangerous 
adventurism on both your parts. 
Unless I receive a proper retraction 
to this cheap shot, I might just 
place the wdi^e lot in the hands of 
my solicitor in London. 

Russ Mayer, 
London. 
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PANIC BUnON! 

Hollywood is in « panic. All the studio chiefs 
are playing the old famliar Rim City parlour 
game: Beat The Strike. Although thm's not 
really much of a threat much less a hint of it, 
Hollywood expects an actors' strike once the 
Screen Actors Guild last hardearned contract 
ends on June 30. And so, it's the summer of 
'81 all over again, even to the extent of a 
Raiders film before overseas cameras, as 
everyone rushes around, pell-msil, pushing 
films into action, hera, now, today - tonight 
dammiti - so they'll finished before the 
June 30 deadline and the cinemas will be safe 
for product until well into the sumnwr of '84 at 
least 

You'll find many of these accelerated 
movies listed, as per normal, in the various 
news paragraphs that follow. There's quite a 
few surprised among them, too. Like some 
sudden extra Spielberg production, or in- 
stigations, at least. Carpenter and Steve King 
getting it on, at last An intriguing 3-D venture. 
The start of Duns, far from Strike City in 
Mexico. Universal's quickie response to War- 
ner Brothers' TwiB^ Zona. Some Milius 
movies off the shelf, a couple of lookalike 
Glann Larson tv hopefuls and George Romer- 
o's deal with Marvel. Yes, with usl 
Other movies being switched on probably 
before their prime, and minus any casting, 
directing or special effects as we went to 
press, hurriedly ourselves, include . . . John 
Guilletmin tackling Sheena, Queen of the 
Jungle, now that he's dropped Brooke land 
Momma Terri) Shields, the pests of the desert 
. . . Stewart Rafhll directing his script of The 
lea Phstss, set in space . , . Tim Hutton 
beginning Icsman, thawing on Earth . . . Star 
Trek ■... A secret new comedy, said to be sf, 
from the Airplane trio, so secret they're call- 
ing it just that for now: Top Secret ... Richard 
Donnet's Lady Hawka, far from strike con- 
cerns, in Rome . , . Sandy Howard's produc- 
tion of Secrets of the Phantom Caverns, 
which sounds as if it needs Raidets in the title . 
.. Lamar Card's Ghost Town ,,. and a whole 
bevy of 3-D quickies that I'm keeping my eye 
on for a special up-date report in a month or 
so. Suffice for now, to say that 3-D is getting 
so respectable, I hear thM Blake Edwards is 
moving into it with his own, "wholly owned" 
as they say, 3-D facility. And George Romero 
is shooting a ten-minute test film in tri-di, with 
a feature hanging on the result of his en- 
deavours. 

JEDIDATE 

But first - the all important date of the year. 
George Lucas finally unveilled The Return of 
the Jsdl to his expectant world in the United 
States on May 2S ... in Singapore on May 26 . . 
. and the Euro-premiere was a twin affair at 
London's Marble Arch Odeon and the giant 
Dominion on June 2. 

H Lucas doesn't watch out a certain ex- 
Hollywoodian is going to min his box-office 
for him. Fella by the name of Reagan. His 
White House cronies refer to Reagan calling 
Russia an evil empire as his "Darth Vader 
speech." And, of course, the one about anti- 
missile laser beams is called "the Star Wats 
speach." It's Andropov's Empire Strikes Back 
speech, Tm worried about . . . 

EJ. 11 

The way I haar it from someone who's read it 
the E.T. I scenario is futuristic, all right Elliott 


will be in his twenties - although Henry 
Thomas is the only star from the original to be 
booked for the sequel (flashbacks I suppose). 
And the story takes place both here and up in 
E.T.'s world. Just remember you read it here, 
first 

TOBE3-D 

Maybe I got my wires aossed, or maybe he's 
changed course in mid-dream. But Tobe 
Hooper's not re-hashing Taxas Chainsaw 
Massacre in 3-D. What he is doing - amidtight 
security- is tri-di-ing a new version of George 
Romero's 1968 classic in a new wrapping 
called Return of the Living Dead. The revised 
script is by our old mate Dan O'Bannon. 

At least that's Tobe's plan . . . very much a 
case of Tobe or not to be, though. 

Man behind the surprise move is Tom Fox, 
described as a Chicago "money manager" |l 
could sure do with one of those myself). He's 
related to some of the top Hollywood indust- 
rials, including a former Universal president. 
Tom, therefore, has always been fascinated 
by movies. Some time back he worked in 
association with Romero's Pittsburg group, 
which tends to back up his tale of acquiring 
Living Dead rights from George. Once he 
(said he) had those, Tom Fox found littte 
trouble in adding O'Bannon and Hooper to 
the deal - quickly snapped up for foreign 
cinemas, like ours, by Britain's Hemdale 
group, which also has secured video rights. 

John Daly, the Hemdale chieftain, is keep- 
ing a tight lip on the venture, beyond admit- 
ting to a $4.5 million budget Peanuts! "The 
plol cannot be revealed," he says. "The film 
will be shot entirely on closed sets under the 
tightest security." The reason for that could 
well be the fact that Romero has denied 
granting any re-make rights to his stories at 
all . . . 

The 3-D film's title, of course, is the same as 
that announced by Romero's ex-writer and 
co-producer, John Russo, some years ago. 
Russo never got the money together for his 
Return of the Living Dead and launched 
himself with the poorly received Midnight 
instead. Kept him out of court! 

ROMERO & US! 

George Romero, meantime, is into other 
things. Such as a new deal between his Laurel 


Entertainment Inc and Marvel Entertainment 
Group. The object of this marriage is a baby. A 
new superhero, in fsa I imagine the result 
will take rather less than the usual gestation 
period and the Laurel/Marvel - or is that a 

Manrelaurel?-infant will be thrusting hungri- 
ly into our lives in a completely unique 
package deal before the end of the year. That 
is to say: one movie ... one comic ... one 
book . . . and, of course, all the other attendant 
merchandising. Like nappies, feeding bottles, 
safety-pins and potties, no doubt. 

Til h^ more - hopefully - on this intri- 
guing marriage when the lovebirds are over 
the honeymoon and they - our masters, in 
particular - deign to give us extra tid-bits at 
our next feeding time. 

ROMERO'S DEAD, ETC 

By George, he's done it Romero also reports 
he has completed thefinalscriptofhis Living 
Dead trilogy - known as Day of the Dead, for 
the moment. As mentioned before, he is due. 
contractually, to start shooting it by January 
1965. He has plenty to keep him busy until 
then. He's working still on his Frankenstein 
screenplay. His producer-partner, Richard 
Rubinstein, says the script adheres closely to 
Mary Shelloy's book, only more so. "There 
are stones M unturned with respect to the 
original material that George would like to 
show on the screen." I betl 

Romero is also preparing Creepshow I - 
simply as writer-producer this time. He's 
scripting a bunch of nriore Steve King stories 
and hasn't chosen a director as yet. (Or has 
he? see next story). King, himself, is dose to 
completely his third draft of The Stand, which 
will prob^ be George's next directing 
assignment aHhough he's alto keen to shoot 
Michael Palmer's first novel. The Sisterhood, 
an instant best-teller Laurel snapped up. It's 
about mercy-killing nurses. 

ROMERO FINDS 

Romero's Laurel combine it alto beginning 
to pick up projects not necessarily to be made 
by His Georgeship. For example, the Creep- 
show composer, John Harrison, will turn 
director for Imagine That a low-budget chil- 
ler based on a Romero tale. And the rights 
have alto been bought of a Carol Mamer 
rape-thriller which considerably switches the 


sexual roles around. The hero is a lady cop on 
New York City's rape squad and the rapist 
she's after is another woman - whose victims 
are men. The feminists are gonna love this 
onel 


And then there's the tri-di project ... As 
mentioned in hit recent Starburst interview, 
Romero is fascinated with the new 3-D pro- 
cess owned by IIA Communications. He has 
written a short - all of ten minutes - which 
he's going to shoot as a test both for himself 
and the process. If everyone likes that he'll go 
ahead and write a full movie. And yes, de- 
finitely an original. "We want" explains 
Richard Rubenstein, "to write a screenplay 
from page one for 3-D, not adapt something 
to it" 


Hardly a month goes by lately without some 
Stephen King story or novel going into pro- 
duction. Time then, for a recap, paiticularlv as 
his new book is due out and ^fwy recently 
published his Word Processor tale (hit the 
Delete key and it wipes out . . . people) and 
The Twilight Zone magazine has come out 
with his novelette. The Raft 
So ... 1. Lewis Teague h» finished Cujo. 2. 
David Cronenberg is dose to completing The 
Dead Zone. 3. Milton Subotsky has several 
Steve shorts in Fright Night. 4. George 
Romero is adapting more for Creepshow I 
and ... 5. will dired The Stand and ... 6. the 
King/Romero duo are also combining for a 
Pay-TV chiller land Steve is a guest on one of 
Romero's Laurel-made TV chat-show half- 
hours, so is Hanrey Kurtzman). 

Is that all? No siree. No. 7 is maybe the best 
news of the month . . . 


John Carpenter is directing a Steve King 
novel after all ... The next one to hit the 
stands. Within a few months of Universal 
shutting the Firestartar door after the budget 
had bolted (not to mention after The Thing 
slurped down the pan). Carpenter is bom 
again with a new Columbia deal to helm the 
movie version of The King's next novel. Tilte: 
Christine. Subject: A car that is .. . well, 
possessed. (Makes a change from all those 
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other cars in life that are repossessed). 

Shooting was due to begin in April from a 
Bill Phillips script. And the movie is being 
co-produ^ by a pair of old Carpenter mates, 
Richard Kobritz and Larry Franco. Richard 
produced John's 1978 tel^ovie, Someone 
Is Watching Me (he also produced Tobe 
Hooper's 1979 version of Steve King's 
Safem's Lot); whi)e Larry, nearly always 
John's first assistant director, exec-product 
The Fog (1980) and fully produced Escape 
From New York (1961). Sounds as if Christine 
is in safe hands. Certainly, Steve King must be 
delighted. As he told me at Cannes last year 
(in the Starburst 55 interview), he reckons 
Richard Kobritz is the last genius left in 
American tv; and rates his Carpenter tele- 
movie as the best suspenser on the American 
tube wKh the exception of Duel. 

Whether Kurt Russell gets to join the Christ- 
ine party, I'm not sure yet. Since becoming 
indispensable to Carpenter vehicles, Kurt has 
moved up in the world. He partners Meryl 
Streep in Mike Nichols' SRkwood and is now 
finishing Swing Shift with Goldie Hawn and a 
George Romero find, Ed Harris. 

NINJA NO-NO! 

John Carpenter is free to go into King country 
for the same reason that the Jaws producers 
are threatening to pull their product away 
from 20th Century-Fox. Carpenter should 
havebeen into The Ninja by now for the Dick 
Zanuck-Oavid Brown team. Except Fox had 
second thoughts about the Eric Van Lustbad- 
er best-seller; and not for the first time. The 
studio didn't go much for W.D. Richter's 
script when Irvin Kershner was due to make 
the movie with, it was then rumoured, Robert 
Bedford, about a year ago. 

Considering that Zanuck and Brown made 
The Verdkt the only big success Fox has had 
during the three years Sherry Lansing was 
production chief (though she had nothing to 
do with the Newman film), they are more than 
slightly miffed by their treatment at the studio 
where Dick Zanuck, himself, used to be pro- 
duction chief. They say they've offered a 
dozen projects to the studio over the lastthree 
years - The Verdict was the only one given 
the green light. Zanuck and Brown are, in a 
phrase, fed up with Fox. 

Four months after rejecting The Ninja, the 
studio got interested in the boom again. This 


time, Zanuck and Brown (they also made 
Butch Cassidy and the Sundance Kid and The 
Sting in their time), signed John Carpenter to 
handle what would have been hit first major, 
non-fantasy feature. He re-wrote the Richter 
script with his old partner. Tommy Lee Wal- 
lace (director of Haloween Ml. The budget 
was priced at $12 million. Not so high, con- 
sidering the vital locations in Japan and New 
Yori The studio moaned about the money, 
despite the obvious fact that the longer it 
dallied, the more the film will cost. In fact it's 
cost $4 million without a shot being fired. 
Irvin Kershner's sweet deal called for him to 
be paid whether they made the movie or not 
(I'd love that kind of deal with Starburst 
whether I wrote my column or not) and that 
took care of about $750,000. Carpenter's 
overall fee came to about the same . . . then 
there's the various writers involved and the 
price for the rights in the first place. 

"It's baffling to me why they would reject 
the story," says an irate Zanuci although he 
knows full well. The Ninja's gloss (erotic as 
well as exotici had been hurt by Cannon's 
Ninja quickies, but he insists, "This picture 
will get made." And by Carpenter, it seems. 
He remains the film's offidsl director and not 
even Zanuck and Brown can afford to pay off 
another director for not making the film. 
Besides, Carpenter wants to make it Under- 
standably. It's a great yam, adroitly melding 
the twain of East and West for once. 

If I were Zanuck, or Brown, I would have 
given the project to Kurosawa and have done 
with it. He could have knocked it off, in great 
style, and no doubt at half the price, a year or 
so ago. 

CARPENTER II 

Another of Carpenter's old mates is joining 
the directors' dan. This is the actor Nick 
Castle, aka The Shape in HaNoween, and 
John's co-writer on the forever hanging 
around EMI Western, El Diablo. Nick starts 
shooting The Last Starfightar in May at the 
MGM studios in Burbank. Universal and the 
Dallas-rich Lorimar combine is putting up the 
$12.5 million required for (mainly the effects 
of) this light-hearted fantasy which sounds to 
me like E.T. I, or what we probably want E.T. I 
to be. In short; a young boy is recruited from 
Earth to help save ETs in their on world. 


The sets for the film and all the effects will 
be created by John Whitney, Gary Demos and 
Digital Productions. In other words, they're all 
going to be done not by mirrors ... but 
computers. Hence the big budget, the biggest 
of the three Universal-Lorimar films, the 
other two induding a little something called 
Dallas - The Movie, without its Prindpal 
attraction. 

SPIELBIGGIE 

Questions always asked of Steven Spielberg 
is; When is he going to grow up and make real 
movies? He has an answer now. Universal 
has bought him Thomas Keneally's recent 
Booker McConnell prize-winning book, 
Schindlar's List Universal chief Sid Shein- 
berg (who gave Spielberg his first Hollywood 
job direding Night Gsl^ in 1969) wants 
Steven to make it It is, runs the Sheinberg 
line, about time he tackled something diffe- 
rent Keneally's book is that, all right 
Although winning the big British prize as the 
Best Fiction of 1982, the book is a factual 
account of a German indstrial smuggling his 
Jewish workers out of the Fatherland during 
the war. It's far removed from anything 


Steven has made as a movie - and his first 
brush with a best-seller since Jaws. While it 
could be made as a fast-moving Raiders of 
the Third Rakh, the "documentary novel" is a 
more emphatic work than that "A masterful 
account of the growth of the human soul," as 
the Los Angeles Times phrased it 

Spielberg hasn't adually agreed to dired 
yet. As usual, he's holding his cards close to 
his chest. In announcing the book's acquisi- 
tion (at a real bargain price, I gather). Univer- 
sal could only mention "special pride in the 
association of" Spielberg with the projed. He 
doesn't adually read many books, of course- 
he's no intelle^l - but I gather he's long 
been fascinated by Keneally's work and will 
agree to dired. He feels safe with a book, you 
see. Since all those law suits, alleging that 
E.T., Poitargeist Raiders, etc, derived from 
other writers' scripts, Steven's lawyers have 
forbidden him to read any screenplays. Once 
that word gets out it's going to be tough for 
money-hungry writers and their lawyers 
daiming he's cribbed their work. 

And to welcome Steven back to the Univer- 
sal lot I hear Sheinberg is building him a 
special office suite - in Mexican adobe style. 
With the money he's made Universal since 
E.T., I'm surprised it's not an exad replica of 
Buck House. 

RAIDERS II 

Well, it looks as if we can forget all about 
Raidan of the Forbidden City. Ain't no such 
filmi Latest word I have on Lucasberger II, 
which will have begun shooting by the time 
you read this, is that the coverall monicker of 
The Furtfiar Adventures of Ifldisna Jones and 
the diminutive. My 2, have finally been 
parted to reveal . . . Miena Jones end the 
Temple of Death. Sounds a bit of a mouthful 
to me, and following that eleventh hour 
switch from Revenge to Return of the Jedi, I 
wouldn't believe any George Lucas title any- 
more until it's printed the premiere invites! 

Spielberg is directing the prequel - but, of 
course - and Harrison Ford is, naturally play- 
ing Indy again. That much is certain. Final 
locations, however, are not India and main- 
land China as Lucasfilm hoped for; dose 
enough - Sri Lanka and Hong Kong. The first 
film's producer, Frank Marshall, joins George 
as executive producer because - nice touch, ' 





this - Lord Lucas has handed the full produc- 
tion reins to Robert Watts, the highly praised 
associate producer of Raiders and Empire 
Striies Back. This is a well earned promotion 
for Robert a punctilious British veteran, who 
keeps the British Lucasfilm team well-oiled 
(even when having to split Raidsn for a 
month due to appemficitis). He's worked on 
such Bonds as ThundsrtMl (19651 and You 
Only Livs Twice (1967) as well as Papilon 
(19^), before joining the fairly unknown 
Lucas with his no-hope little venture called 
Star Wars. 

SPIELBERGERS 

As Indy rolled anew, two of the original film's 
cast big John Rhys-Oavies and Ronald Lacey, 
were together again in Brooke Shields' much 
troubled Sahan movie in Israel, while the 
dastardly suave Belloq, Paul Freeman, has 
been wooing Alain Delon's girlfriend, Mireille 
Derc, in her newest French release. If She 
Says Yes, I Won'll No. 

While Spielberg is away in Sri Lanka, Hong 
Kong and of course, in and out of Elstree 
studios, two new ventures instigated by his 
Interest in new film-maker and old chums 
started rolling under the Warner Brothers flag 
in America. Fandango is an instant re-play, or 
expansion of a student film by Kevin 
Rapids, Spielberg's latest discovery - and 
Gremlns is a new slice of science fiction 
which Joe Dante is helming. Dante, of course, 
is one of the TwIBght Zone directors. His new 
script, by the way, is by a certain Chris 
Columbus ... (For Universal, Steven's also set 
up an sf film called, for now. Grid.) 

No one at Warners yet seems sure if Spiel- 
berg will be takingany form of credit on either 
of these projects. He's not producing, perse; 
Tim Zinnemsn is overseeing the film school 
graduate's Hollywood debut and Mike Finnell 
is producing the Dante opus - so at least 
neither director will find himself in the Tobe 
Hooper pradicamenl Steve might though, 
have a toppermost credit on the lines of: 
Steven Spielberg presents . . . Then again, if 
he really wants to be like Inring Thalberg, 
MGM's wunrterkind production chief of the 
30s, he won't take a credit at all, knowing full 
well that everyone who should know wilt 
know he had a digit or two in the enterprise 
As Thalbero used to s^. "Credit you give 
yourself isat worth having." 

MR AND MRS FORD 

Congratulations from, I'm sure, all of us to 
Harrison Ford and his new bride, Melissa 
Mathison. They finally tied the knot in Santa 
Monica in March. Time magazine tended to 
tee the ceremony as more of a Hollywood 
merger, between the writer of history's No 1 
film lET. - where you been?) and the star of 
No2,3and5l 

We'll never see Harrison's latest flick, by 
the way. He narrates what amounts to a 
commercial for the Will Rogers Institute, 
directed by Doug Wyles and shown on 950 
American tv networks. 

ETC 

And rather than incur the wrath of readers like 
Hornchurch's Keith Morris and let you know 
how much money LT. has earned in the last 
15.4 seconds, let me just report the following 
news from Japan where, naturally, the film 
has also flown through the "loof '. Don't fret, 
Keith, I'm not talking money - simply bums 


on seats. In the Land of the Rising Datsun, ET. 
is now the first ever movie to have been seen 
by ten million people. That, as they say, is a 
lotta bums. 

STEVEN'S ZONE 

Spielberg's top-secrtt episode in the Tvdfight 
Zm movie is Richard Matheson's re-write of 
George Clayton Johnson's Kick The Can. 
Lament Johnson directed the original during 
the third (1961/62) season of the Rod Serling 
tv show. In Spielberg's version, Scatman 
Crothers - from The ShMng - is the chap 
rejuvenating people in an old folk's home. 
Mm of them don't enjoy being young again - 
all that pain of growing up. One only gets a 
kick out of the idea. Two, if you count the 
director. He knocked the short off in six days. 

ANTHOLOGY UVES 

It may not have sundered many box-office 
records, but the King-George Creepshow has 
started a renaissance of anthology movies. 
Milton Subotsky is preparing Fri^ fight 
(more Steve King tales). Spielberg, of course, 
has produced Twttght Zom with pals Landis, 
Dante and George Miller. And now here 
comes Universal's reply - a movie version of 
One Step Beyond. I must say I wonder why, as 
the 94 hsK-hour black-white ABC tv shows, 
circa 1959-61, were the least effective of the 
American tube's fascination with late night 
fantasy, supernatural and ESP thrills. Really 
bland stuff compared to the magic of Rod 
Serling's TwfHght Zone and Night C iBsry, 
even Boris KariofTs Thrilw series and, if 
course. The Outer Limits. 

One Step Beyond has one Iquestionablel 
advantage over its old rivals. Its presenter, 
indeed the director of all 94 shows (he starred 
in one), is still alive. Indeed, John Newland 
started a wamted-over version of the old 
shows a couple of years back. One Further 
Step Beyond. But that was pretty lacklustre 
stuff too. The way I remember it, the original 
show was dose to Beyond The Pale, bland 
stuff, lacking the grit and wit of the Serling 
shows, certainly lacking writers like Serling 
and Richard Matheson and their far more 
inventive directors. If Beyond was bland, it 
was because Newland was bland. 

According to the show's creator, Mervin 
Gerard, all the stories were based on facL For 
the movie, I guess they'll be fiction - and in 
the hands, to far, of directors like Walter Hill, 
Paul Bartel and Australia's Richard Franklin. 

There's more than enough of the old casts 
still alive and kicking to chose from, if they 
want to be really nostalgic about it Patrick 
McNee was in the fourth show, for example. 
Other tales featured the almost teenage- 
looking William Shatner, Jack Lord, Louise 
Fletcher, Yvette Mimieux, Robert Blake, Eli- 
zabeth Montgomery, Charlie Bronson, Robert 
Loggia, Pemell Roberts and director-to-be- 
Ralph Nelson. Trying not to look so young in 
The Visitor episode was a 23-year-old Warren 
Beatty, made up to look SO or so. And in the 
series' last dozen or to stories, aH made in 
London, the Brits got a look in. People like 
Chris Lae, Donald Pleasance, obviously; and 
Adrienne Corri, Anton Diffring, Peter Wyn- 
garde, Graham Stark, even dear old 
Moneypenny, herself, Lois Maxwell. 

This is one old telly-series that today's 
movie can really improve upon. And then 
what Night G all ^ and Outer Limits, I sup- 
pose. There must be at least two more token 



Aussies to join such director-teams, wouldn't 
you say? 

TV ANTHOLOGY, TOO 

Universal could be using the Beyond script- 
ing process to help provide material for its 
plans for a brand new anthology creepshow 
on the bow. Nightmares, they're calling it 
Joseph Sargent the singer and actor who cut 
his directing teeth on tele-series like Guns- 
moke. Lassie, The bweders and The Man 
from UNCLE is directing the pilot show, with 
scripts from one of his p^ucers, Chris 
Crowe. If it works, I suppose we'll have a 
Nightmares film in a cou^ of years. 

To make sure the series works, J trust 
Universal will do what the best tele- 
anthologies used to do- let the new kids on 
the block write and direct the shows. It was, 
after all, only fourteen years ago that the kid 
directing a Night Gafls^ story answered to 
the name of Steven Spielberg. 

HILL'S TRIO 

Before taking that one step beyond, Walter 
Hill has to complete his Universal movie. 
Streets of Fin. Hill, you'll recall as one of the 
writer-producers of Afien. Currently, he's hot- 
ter than ha's ever been, thanks to 4t Hrs. He's 
using his heat to good advantage. With writer 
Larry Gross, Hill has created a new soldier-of- 
fortune hero - not a superhero, just a very 
Hillish type. He exists in a futuristic society. A 
sort of running blade rather than a bl^ 
runner. Hill has designed a trilogy around the 
guy, if the first one take off. Which it might .. . 
given a snappier tide. 

QUICK TAKES 

Buck Rogeis-that-was. Gil Gerard, tries the 
tube heroics again as Johnny Blue, once 
various unit illnesses clear up and allow the 
schedule to get it on ... Sean Connery said to 
be netting a cool million (dollars, natch) for 
his six days' work on The Green Knight with 
Miles O'Keefe. That's on top of Sean's $5 
million for bringing Bond back alive . . . Faye 
Dunaway could be the Brando of Supergirl 
She's considering playing Helen Slater's 
Momma . . . Looks as if Sam Raimi's next 
chiller will be The XYZ Murders. Agatha 
Christie, I think it's safe to assume, it ain't ,. , 
Licking her Videodrome wou nds, Debbie Har- 
ry Intends proving she can act on the Broad- 
way stage . . . Australian director Fred Schepi- 
siis directing The Iceman with a leg broken in 
three places ... See what I mean about 
HoHyvrood panicking and making sure all 
current movies are in the can by June 30 . . .1 


DUNE BEGINS 


Elephant Man David Lynch started directing 
Frank Herbert's Dune at the Churubusco stu- 
dios in Mexico City on March 30 ... just ten 
years after the first film version was 
announced as a British venture. Back in 1972, 
the Hollywood cinematographer Haxwell 
Waxier was pacted to direct a small budget 
affair starring a terribly British cast: Patrick 
McGoohan, Susan Hampshire and stage star 
John Neville. But nothing ever came of pro- 
ducer Alexander Jacobs or his plans. 

The French turned on to Herbert in 1975 
when Alexander Jodorowsky set up a $3 
million to star his son Brontis in the lead role 
of Paul, backed by Euro-names like Laurent 
Terzieff, Andrea Farreol, and alntost inevit- 
ably, Orson Welles. Jodorowsky, riding the 
crest of a cult wave with El Topo wasn't 
stopping there. He had ideas for a bunch of 
almost ArMnd The World In SO Deys like 
cameos from such celebrities as Salvador 
Dali, Mick Jagger, Alain Delon, Charlotte 
Rampling, Pierre Clementi and even the late 
Gloria Swanson. Douglas Trumbull was in 
charge of the effects, until realising the scanty 
budget could not pay for them - and Dan 
O'Bannon took over the effects chores with 


designs by H.R. Giger. 

Dune fizzled, but the O'Bannon-Giger con- 
nection led to Alien - and sure enough by the 
time Dino De Dum Dum got his hands on 
Dune, it was down to Ridley to direct. Then, 
Blade Runner got in the way and David Lynch 
started pre-production work on the film 
almost a year ago. Time enough to re-work a 
script frm the previous drafts by the 
Bephant Man and Frances team of Qirist- 
oplw Devore and Eric Bergren, plus Frank 
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Lynch chose 19-year-o(d Seattle unknown 
Kyle MacLachlan for the Paul role. He's sup- 
ported by such veterans as Max Von Sydow, 
Silvana Mangano, Josd Ferrer, Aldo Ray 
(reallyl), plus British stars Sting, and Freddie 
Jones and Francesca Annis from the Dune- 
inspired KtuN. Freddie was in Elephant Man, 
of course, but this is really his year - having 
just been Fellini's top star in And The Ship 
Sails On In Rome. Von Sydow, Ming in Oino's 
Flash Gordon, reported to Mexico City direct 
from the LA sf item, Oreamscape, which, in 
turn, he'd joined after playing Blofeld in the 
Connery-Bond, Never Say Never Again. SiF 
vana Mangano, if you didn't know, is Mrs 
Dino Oe Dum Oum. 

Britain's camera ace and often director Fred- 
die Francis is the dnematographer las he was 
on Elephant ManI and Carlo Rambaldi (like 
who else, right?) supplies the main effects, 
such as the desert planet's sand worms. The 
whole package is costing around $45 million, 
making Dune themost expensive movie of 
the year. 

Just to avoid all the name-calling in col- 
umns like mine, I notice that Dino De Dumb- 
nuts has moved himself up into the executive 
producer strata, leaving the physical produc- 
tion of Dune - the banquets or the brickabats 
- to his and Silvana's daughter, Rafaella. He's 
righi of course. I'm too much of a gent to start 
badmouthing such a lovely lady. More than 
that. I wish her well. 

MILES OTROUBLE 

As I indicated in my review of his would-be 
French James Bond Movie, Terminate With 
Extreme Prejudice, Miles O'Keeffe's Euro- 
career is not exactly redolent with Oint East- 
wood sheen. Of course the experience is very 
useful to such a neophyte actor. He can, as he 
admitted in our interview (also not yet 
printedi, make mistakes and no one will see 
them back in Hollywood. Not so. Miles! Corn- 
world, which until recently had Burt Reynolds 
as Chairman of the board, has bought O'Keef- 
fe's spaghetti Conan - Ator, The Fighting 
Eagle. Comworld then made the mistake of 
showing the movie to the film trade Press. 

"The sheer incompetence of the effort de- 
fies much analysis," went one review. "The 
entire picture appears to have been photo- 
graphed at different times of the d^, the 
soundtrack mostly sounds like it's been piped 
in through a megaphone and the overall 
production values raise the schlock sd-fi pics 
of the Fifties to new levels of sophistication." 
That was the Vtriety critic, that was. But then 
you know it was. Only Varitty still refers to sf 
as sd-fi .. . although I have to say, I once heard 
Spielberg use the dread term. Ator Ithe first 
one; subtitled. The Fighting Eagle) is not sf 
anyway; it tries to be sword and sorcery, with 
two much of the former and not enough of the 
latter in the script Isays Ator to a girl; "Altru- 
ism doesn't fit you any more than the 
maternity route . . .") or in the talent of the 
director David Hills, who's responsible for the 
quickie sequel loff-cuts from the same film, 
perhaps?), Ator, The Invincible. 

This could explain why Miles's third Italian 
thud 'n' blunder item, which looks like Ator M 
from the publicity, but is called The Death 
Angel will be directed in July by a certain 
Chris Trainor . . . She's associate producer of 
both the previous romps. What's more to the 
point, she also happens to be Miles' manager. 
Must be about the first time in screen history 
that a manager has directed a dient in a 


movie. 

O'Keeffe's co-star, by the way, is Raiders 
nasty, Ronald Lacey. Can't wait to see tubby 
Ron in bearskin y-fronts . . . 

Minus MOVES 

Miles O'Keeffe's French spy movie will have 
to switch titles if and when it's bought by 
America. John Milius wants his title back. 
'Terminate with extreme prejudice," comes 
from a Miliusian line at the start of Apocaly- 
pse Now, when Harrison Ford's Col Lucas 
gives Martin Sheen his assassination orders. 
The would-be French Fleming, Gerard de 
Villiers picked up on that line for the English 
Anglo-^on title of the film he calls Terreur 4 
San Salvador in Francophone countries. But 
now an old Milius scenario has been picked 
up fr jm a Warner Brothers shelf by the same 
people who found First Blood gathering dust 
on the same shelves and this Milius movie is 
called - Extreme Prejudice. Looks as if the 
Firtt Blood director, Ted Kotcheff, will helm 
the film and not Milius although Big John is 
rewriting his original screenplay bringing 
itmore up to anti-terrorism technical date. 

While dealing with the Carolco Co about 
this old script, Milius has also interested the 
suddenly hot combine in another of his ideas 
- a film of Rudyard Kipling's The Baled of 
East and West This could start shooting in 
India before the end of the year. That is, if you 
want to bring your diaries up to date, just after 
Extreirte Prejudice but before First Blood I, 
which is sub-titled: The Mission. 

CONAN II 

Conan, King of Thieves is the title. And it's to 
be made minus Milius and, indeed, minus 
any of Big John's Nietzchean influences. In 
fact, the way producer Edward R. Pressman 
explains it, the title could have been Raiders 
of The Nietzchean Philosophy. In short the 
tone is lighter, just another adventure in 
Conan's workaday life as scripted by the Fire 
and ke comicbook pair, Roy Thomas and 
Jerry Conway - from a story by Bary Windsor 
Smith, nol Robert E. Howard. 

It's another of the movies needing to rush 
into action, not so much to avoid the alleged 
actors' strike (as it'll be shooting, like most 
Dino De Dummy's movies of late, in Mexico) 
but in order to hit America's summertime 
screens in '84. Arnold Schwarzenegger, 
naturally, continues in the tide role and un- 
less hemoves fast Amie - or Pressman - 
might have to direct. The top New Zealander 
Roger Donaldson (Smash Palace etc) was set 
to helm the movie. But then Dino took him off 
Conan and in charge of his Mutiny on the 
Bounty re-make. 


I should have the new director for you next 
month, plus more from producer Edward 
Pressman about hit other sf movie plant. 

BIXBY WIZARDRY 

Before becoming half of The IncredMe Huk, 
Bill Bixby was the hero and sometime direc- 
tor of The Magician series. Presumably that's 
why (Tellywood minds do think that way) he 
directed the latest attempt to bring sword and 
sorcery toprimetimefV.The show it Wizards 
and Warriors and did not have enough of 
either. Jeff Conaway, from the Taxi series and 
Grease before that, was the far too modem 
hero, topping a cast of the usual tele-pilot new 
faces, such as Julia Duffey't princess. Co- 
producer Bill Richmond's plot owed more to 
Ian Fleming than Camelot. Conaway and his 
inevitable sidekick had an hour to unlock a 
bomb hidden and primed in a gift to some 
king. As well as these warriors, two wizards 
were searching out an answer to the ticking 
device - the king's wiz, Ian Wolfe, and the 
villain's, played by British expatriate Clive 
Revill (last seen, by me anyway, playing 
Chaplin in Moviola). All fourwoukf have been 
better occupied in sorting out the problem 
with the script which was so racey it could 
have been called a heavy metal Starsky and 
Hutch. 

K the pilot ever makes a full series (which I 
doubt, even though it would allow Warner 
Brothers to make use of Excalirur out-takes). 
Bill Bixby won’t be around to help. He's busy 
with his own new series. Goodnight Bean- 
town. (Who's kidding?). It's another of those 
cannibalistic tele-shows, feeding off its own 
icons. Bixby is a Boston TV network news- 
reader fighting rotten ratings with a new 
co-anchorperson - his one-time wife from the 
Huh days. Marietta Hartley. On paper it 
sounds terrible. Wtth Bixby and the delish 
Marietta in a love-hate banter every week, it 
could wori 

SIMON SAYS 

Meanwhile, the Huh is being re-bom . . . kind 
of ... in a two-hour N.B.C. pilot called 
Manimal. This is the latest inspiration from 
Glenn Larson, the man behind Fal Guy, Buck 
Rogers, Battlestar Galactica, Magnum and, 
or so it would seem, nearly every other 
Universal, and these days, 20lh Century-Fox 
tele-filler. Having made Tom Selleck and 
saved the careers of various people, such as 
Lee Majors, Glenn is pinning his star on our 
own Simon MacCorkindale this time. Fresh 
from Jaws 3-0, Simon will play the professo- 
rial type who works as a police consultant by 
day and fights crime by night, when he 
changes into a variety of animals, notably a 


black panther. Russ Mayberry is directing 
Larson's script, which had room for Melody 
Anderson, part of the Logan's Run and Bat- 
tlestar Galactica shows, before making her 
movie debut as Dale Arden in Mike Hodges’ 
Flash Gordon movie. 

The title of the possible newseries derives, 
no doubt, from the moniker chosen by Amer- 
ican International Pictures to describe the 
excellent make-up effect work by John Cham- 
bers, Dan Striepeke and Tom Burman for The 
Island of Dr Moreau (1977) . . . Humanimals. 

In case NBC don't order a full series, Glenn 
Larson, as usual, has a similar show on the 
drawing board. So get ready to welcome . . . 

AUTOMAN 

On the back burner and being made ready as 
a possible A.B.C. pilot movie, just 90 minutes 
this one, is Glenn Larson's thin re-write of 
Manimal - Automan. The hero, once again is 
a professorial type. He’s into computers. He 
creates an alter-ego out of his mMhines, a 
being made by a computer who - naturally - 
becomes a crimefighter, but again like M^ 
knal. Automan can only perfonn (as it were) 
by night No casting announced as yet for Mr 
Computer because, quite obviou^. Auto- 
man depends on the success of Manimal. If 
one works, the other will be snapped up as all 
American TV networks make a fetish of 
copying each other's formats. 

And if NBC drop Manimal, and therefore 
ABC drop Automan, Glenn Larson could 
always mix the two and sell it to CBS with 
Simon MacCorkindale or some other Selleck 
clone creating a panther out of a computer 
and calling it Autoanknal ... It's what they call 
art in Tellywood. 

Seems to me, Glenn would have a more 
instantaneous success, if his hero either 
turned into or computer-created an E.T. that 
busted crime by night. 

OBITUARY 

Wally Veevers, one of the giants of optical 
effects, died from a heart attack at his London 
home, while still working on about his 73rd 
film, Michael Mann's The Keep. Wally, who 
was 65, had a career spanning one of the 
richest collection of cr^its among British 
film technicians - everything from Things To 
Come in 1935 to Oscar nominations for 2001, 
Guns of Navarone, Superman and Exeakbur. 
He also added his optical magic to such 
movies, and for such top directors as David 
Lean's Lawrence of Arabia, Chaplin's A King 
In New York, Lord Olivier's Henry V and 
Hamlet Sir Carol Reed’s The ThM Man, Sir 
Noel Coward’s In Which We Serve, Sir 
Richard Attenborough's A Bridge Too Far, 
Rene Clair's The Ghost Goes West and Josef 
von Sternberg's never finished, L ClaudNn 
(1935). 

Michael Mann, the Chicago director who 
learnt his stuff at the London Film School, was 
quick to book Wally for his first feature in 
Britain. They worked closely on designing the 
effects for the real Gothic horror number, 
starring The Boat's Jurgen Prochnow. Now 
it's impossible for the Keep to keep it's 
American June 3 premiere date as the impor- 
tant effects about ten per cent of the film, says 
Mann are having to be farmed out among 
Wally Veever's assistants and other optical 
effects firms, adding abbout eight weeks and 
"a few hundred thousand dollars" to the $12 
million budget. 
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H ave you heard the one about 
the crazed psycho on the ram- 
page in a Summer Camp? No? 
Well, if you are sitting comfortably, then 
I'll begin. 

It's the weekend before Thanksgiving 
at a camp for particularly gifted children 
and the staff are all sitting around a 
campfire scaring each other with creepy 
stories. One concerns Madman Marz, who 
took an axe to his wife and kids and 
escaped the local lynch mob to disappear 
without a trace. "But don't speak his 
name above a whisper," the campers are 
warned, "Or else the disfigured maniac 
will return to answer whoever has called 
him." Nobody believes all this nonsense, 
of course, and they start shouting out 
Marz' name. Guess what? He returns, and 
pretty soon the leafy glades and darkened 
cabins are splattered with blood as head- 
less corpses, strangulation victims and 
mutilated bodies are dragged back to the 
Marz country residence to be meat- 
hooked in the cellar. 

Toss in a synthesised score and two 
songs — one accompanying some tender 
love play in a jacuzzi — and I'm sure you 
are all as keen to see Madman as I was! 

Forget it. There is not one lota of 
originality in this depressing and insulting 
steal from the Friday the 13th series 
with a touch of The Texas Chainsaw 
Massacre thrown in for good measure. 

As bored as I was watching Madman, 
it would be unfair of me to say that I 
didn't jump. I did but this was probably 
due more to the music startling me 
awake. In truth, I mentally screamed 
more at that tired old device rearing its 
ugly head again. You all know it well by 
now — the "Wait here and I'll go and see 
if I can find the others alone" syndrome. 
The fifth example of this in ^dman 
tests one's patience to the limit. 

Finally getting a release after being 
on the shelf for over a year now, this 
Gary Sales production directed by Joe 
Giannone should have been picked up by 
Paramount and released as Friday the 
13th Part 4 and have done with it. t. 

Madman is a carbon copy of one of 
the most famous fright films of our 
time - the saddest thing is that it never 
once tries to cut out its own identity 
somewhere along the line. But there 
again, being as cynical as one is about the 
exploitation industry, perhaps it was 
never meant to. 











iujl^^ih^^conceivsd ei^ years a^ 
of Blood, \fideedmme stars 
■SeeT^Woods (Cronenberg's best male 
to date) as Max Renn who heads a 
cable television station constantly 
on the lool< out for any offbeat product 
that will grab a good ratings share. Know 
ing human nature, as we all do, this 
generally means programmes of a soft- 
core sexual nature, and one day, after 
turning down a Japanese series called 
"Samurai Dreams", a video pirate friend 
of his accidentally hooks into snatches of 
a programme called "Videodrome" which 
features very realistic sexual sadism, tor- 
ture and mutilation. This is exactly what 
he knows his pay-per-view audience 
would want, so he sets out to uncover the 
source and explanation of the show. The 
path is somewhat blocked until a radio 
agony aunt called Nick! (surprisingly and 
effectively played by ex-Blondie lead 
singer Deborah Harry) comes into his life. 
Her masochistic kinks awaken desires he 
never knew he had and her subsequent 
disappearance heralding her debut nq 
"Videodrome" eventually leads him in 
the riyiii direction. Are a group of ter- 
rorists behind the "Videodrome" signal 
that causes a tumour to grow in Renn's 
brain, which when triggered off 
submerges him in a world of seamless 
hallucination? Or has that arch-villain 
television so warped his mind that this 
conspiracy theory is the only way he can 
explain his ever growing need for bigger 
and better sadistic impulses? 

The answer pushes the damaged 


of derision from American audiences who 
couldn't seem to cope with the intent- 
ional absurdity. Perhaps it was just too 
bizarre for them to contemplate. After all 
a straight-forward head explosion in 
Scanners is obviously easier to under- 
stand. 

Rick Baker's incredibly inventive 
special effects do somewhat play second 
fiddle to all the psychological horrors 
Cronenberg presents us with, but once 
again one has to resort to that now over- 
worked phrase state-of-the-art. A man 
splits in two, a television set responds 
sexually to Renn's coaxing, his gun 
meshes to his hand by a series of metallic 
probing veins and his head disappears 
into a TV screen as he tries to kiss Nicki's 
image. Most disturbing of all is the cavity 
that appears in Renn's stomach which in 
turn Is used as a gun holster and an eject 
slot for living, breathing videocassettes 
which programme his actions. Like the 
special effects in The Thing, this is 
artistry and vision of enormous physical 
impact but thankfully not the sum 
total of statement in Cronenber's prov- 
ocative cautionary tale. 

Cronenberg's coldly terrifying and 
exciting pwer into video body concious 
ness Isn't going to be very w^liked, I'rirv 
convinced. It's far too cere^al and a“ 
deliberate culture shock to the system. 
To counter that I can only say that I 
found it a draining and absorbing exper- 
ience. 

And remember - You never see Max 
Renn take off the helmet! A 


V ideodrome, the latest film 
from Canada's David Cronen 
berg, is his best yet. It is 
another magnificent otisession from this 
remarkably gifted cult director whose 
major talent lies in giving full range to 
his wildest imaginations no matter how 
off the wall they are, or in Videodrome's 
case, how passionate are his personal feel- 
ings towards the subject. There are 
moments of such compelling intensity in 
Videodrome that will undoubtedly 
stagger even the most jaded of palates as 
Cronenberg's eye gives full rein to the 
unusual narrative concept and warped 
reality of the situation. 

Leaving behind "venereal horror", 
this time around his targets are television 
and the new video era which now, even 
more than ever according to Cronenberg, 
shapes our perception of reality. The un- 
settling logical conclusion of this being 
that the medium can now shape reality 
itself. 


Renn (and us as all the Images presented 
are subjective) through a maze of grisly" 
phenomerta, like talks with a self-styled 
prophet of the air-waves called Professor 
O'blivion who exists only on videotape 
and the deeper truths concerning the am- 
biguous menace of television. Can an 
evergrowing public, so divorced from 
feeling, really crave an amoral drive 
towards' bigger and more sensational 
violent shocks, the film asks? 
Cronenberg's visual reply is pretty 
devastating. 

The complexity of this undertaking 
was immense and to Cronenberg's credit 
he pulls it off in a film that is a richly 
textured, deeply satisfying delve into an 
area that still causes tremendous emot- 
ional debate either pro or against. 

He only teads on dangerous ground 
when James Woods' hallucinations seem 
to get out of control and he becomes as 
o(ip with a television set. Lines like "I 
am the new flesh" have provoked hoots 


Review 



TOMMY LEE WALLACE ON 



HALLOWEEN 





W itchcraft enters the computer 
age in Halloween III: Season of 
the Witch. The film has been a 
moderate hit in both America and France 
and moved the usually staid critic of The 
New York Times, Vincent Canby, to say 
"Halloween III means to be funny and 
frequently is. The sets are unusually good 
and the director clearly has a fondness for 
the cliches he is parodying and he does it 
with style". 

The director Canby mentions is 
Tommy Lee Wallace and his directorial 
debut with Halloween III is the culmin- 
ation of a long and close alliarKe with one 
of his old schoolfriends — John Carpen- 
ter. 

Born on October 8th, 1949 in Bowl- 
ing Green, Kentucky, Wallace attended 
both the Ohio University in Athens and 
the University of Southern California in 
Los Angeles where he studied design and 
film production. His graduation film 
mede in 1974 was called Starman in 
November although this was somewhat 
eclipsed by his work on the seminal John 
Carpenter film Dark Star on which he was 
associate art director. Art direction and 
sound effects editor on Assault on Pre- 
cifKt 13 followed, with the dual chores of 
production designer and picture editor on 
both Halloween and The Fog next. 
Wallace is also a member of the Los 
Angeles based vocal group "The Coup de 
Villes" and although he starts work soon 
On a new film called Motel, with three 
other scripts in the pipeline — the long 
awaited £1 Diablo, The Ninja both co- 


written with Carpenter and Skins, the 
current thoughts on his mind concern 
only the recent birth of a baby daughter 
with his actress wife, Nancy Loomis, who 
you will remember as Annie in Hallow- 
een. 

Tommy Lee Wallace was originally 
scheduled to direct Halloween II (the 
chance eventually went to Rick Rosen- 
thal) and he turned it down, in his own 
words, "for a million reasons, the main 
one being I felt it was too confining a 
project to be totally satisfactory. I felt it 
was a trap. It was a good opportunity to 
direct but at the same time meant I 
would have to pick up with the same 
characters two minutes after the first film 
had finished and I felt that it would have 
been the easy way out just to imitate 
John Carpenter's style vvhich was all I felt 
you could do with the project. All I 
would have gotten out of the film — and 
what a lot of people thought was worth it 
— was the chance to direct but I knew it 
would be hack work, pure and simple. As 
it turned out I waited and waited and 
eventually Halloween III turned up which 
was totally different and struck me as lots 
of fun and it would give me the creative 
leeway which was missing from Hallow- 
een II. Looking back I'm happier than 
ever that I passed up Halloween II as the 
time frame was horrendous and even 
more of a pressure cooker situation than 
Halloween III turned out to be which was 
pretty intense as it was". 

During the period of waiting in bet- 
ween the two sequels, Wallace was called 


to a meeting with producer Dino De 
Laurentis. "He asked me to read the 
proposed script for the upcoming sequel 
to The Amityville Horror. It wasn't much 
good and didn't make any sense to me at 
all because it was totally fictitious. I told 
them that the only way to approach the 
idea was in the form of a prequel as there 
was so much factual information that 
happened before the Lutz family moved 
in that would make the basis for a good 
scare tale. They liked the idea and hired 
me to write it. I know it only started with 
fact and then moved way off into left 
field but at least it had its roots in truth 
which I felt was important to any story 
concerning the Amityville phenomena". 
The resultant film, Amityville 2: The Pos- 
session, was a far more satisfactory whole 
than the original film and must have been 
successful because Amityville 3D is now 
on the way, something which Wallace has 
nothing at all to do with. "To be honest I 
don't have the slightest interest in it. I 
can't imagine it being anything else other 
than the worst exploitation using fictit- 
ious characters". 

Halloween HhSeason of the Witch 
credits Tommy Lee Wallace as not only 
director but writer too, due to a well 
reported falling out with British writer 
Nigel Kneale over his original screenplay. 
"Joe Dante was originally going to direct 
the picture and I knew that Kneale's 
script was rolling along nicely. When 
Dante pulled out, for reasons I don't 
know by the way, John Carpenter and I 
looked at Kneale's script and felt it ► 
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needed work on it to make it acceptable 
to today's audiences. He didn't like what 
we had done to it and so asked for his 
name to be removed from the credits. As 
John never claimed his credit either it left 
my name solely as writer on the titles. I 
do feel a little odd about it because there 
is a great deal of kneale in there — Car- 
penter too — but I'm proud of my work. 

It isn't that I feel someone else should 
take the blame because I am certainly 
more than happy to share the credit 
whenever anybody asks me about it". 

For the second time since the series 
began co-producer Debra Hill went on 
record as saying that the new film would 
not be gory at all, and again for the 
second time she was proved wrong. 
"Debra always gets carried away and in 
this case it was just unfortunate enthus- 
iasm on her part in an effort to try and 
draw a line between the first two films. 
She almost seems to beg the question. 
The film has its fair share of gore but my 
treatment of it is far from voyeuristic as I 
put affection and humour behind it with 
certain elements of satire. There is one 
scene that always upsets people and 
seems to leave the greatest impression. It 
is where a woman gets an electric drill put 
in her ear. If you look carefully at the 
scene there is absolutely nothing to it but 
as the idea is so hard to take, people 


think they see more than they actually 
do. Halloween III is definitely different in 
approach and tone in comparison with 
the first two. I didn't like Halloween II at 
all. I'm proud of my work on Halloween' 
but the sequel did nothing for me at all 
and seemed to be the complete antithesis 
of the first one — violence for violence 
sake. Hopefully my film escapes that 
curse even though at the time of its initial 
American release it was sold short by 
many critics who just blanketed it as an- 
other in the long line of gore movies". 

Wallace thinks of Halloween III: 
Season of the Witch as a pod movie. 
"Yes, that's right. I categorise horror 
movies in one of two ways:- knife movies 
and pod movies. The first two Halloween 
movies are obviously knife movies but 
Halloween III is something else again. 
Everybody has seen Invasion of the Body 
Snatchers and I feel the film has a lot in 
common with that — a plot against earth 
people and somebody who has to do 
something about it no matter how enor- 
mous the odds. Halloween III is far more 
insidious than that even, with a much 
more arch plot. I think that was the 
division Debra Hill was trying to make 
between the films when she made that 
statement about gore". 

One thing Tommy Lee Wallace isn't 
certain about is if the film had just been 



released as Season of the Witch, how 
would that have affected its box-office? 
"I honestly can't answer that. It may 
have found its own audience in time as I 
think there was a definate amount of 
backlash from the audience who wanted 
to see the more traditional aspects of the 
series i.e. Jamie Lee Curtis and The 
Shape, and were disappointed. Some of 
the blame there has to be laid at 
Universal's feet because we told them 
from the start that they would have to 
attend to this in their advertising. But 
they played it safe as they knew they 
would get their money back in the first 
weekend of U.S. release if they treated it 
like the previous film. They wanted to 
cash in on the title and I had to be be- 
holden to that because it is what provided 
the money in the first place. It did do 18 
million dollars worth of business which is 
very respectable and a very important 
lever for my next venture, so it seems 
everybody didn't come just to see a slash- 
ing knife and go away disappointed. It 
really is anybody's guess if fewer or more 
people would have seen the film without 
the Halloween prefix". 

So is there still life in the series as a 
going concern? "I honestly don't care. I 
think that was another reason why I 
didn't want to be involved with Hallow- 
een II. I wanted it left at Halloween but 
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by the time Halloween III had come 
around a lot had happened and I was pre- 
pared to give it a whirl especially as it 
could prove to be something different. 
There are two sides to the argument. If 
the same material is to be constantly re- 
hashed, then no, I think it is time to quit. 
But of course the people behind the 
studio desks will be prepared to back an 
idea as long as there is money in it. There 
is talk of Halloween IV but I'm not inter- 
ested and neither do John and Debra 
want to be closely involved. On the other 
hand there are a great amount of stories 
that could still be told about the Hallow- 
een phenomenon because we really only 
have scratched the surface. You could 
have Halloween XX feasibly and still be 
coming up with a scary story as long as 
the series worked along the guidelines set 
down by The Twilight Zone or Night 
Gallery and weren't confined to the same 
characters. 

Wallace thinks the series would have 
had a greater longevity if the films had 
been spread over more years like the Star 
Wars saga. "That would have been far 
more intelligent but everybody was try- 
ing to push the sequels throught to make 
the tight release deadline. I said at the 
time, suppose we take real care and get 
together a good script and actually shoot 
it in New England when the actual 


Halloween season is upon us so we could 
really get a proper sense and flavour of 
that precise time of year. But no one had 
the patience or interest to approach it 
like that — certainly no one behind the 
money. The essence of the theme would 
have really benefitted by being shot in 
season but as yet that movie hasn't been 
made. The cycle being what it is meant 
that none of the films have ever pinned it 
down. Halloween did pretty well in off- 
season while we were running around 
throwing leaves into the camera and fram- 
ing the shots in order to block out any 
palm trees. Had we gone back east, the 
incredible mood we would have got 
would have been well worth the effort. In 
reality the time of the year has still yet to 
be properly represented". 

Would he have picked a horror sub- 
ject as his directorial debut had he really 
had the choice? "Probably not. It would 
have been more likely a comedy or a 
rock'n'roll film which is the direction I'm 
leaning in at the moment. I have just 
done a deal with Lorimar to direct a 
comedy about the night in the life of a 
crazy motel called, strangely enough. 
Motel. I suppose you could say it is in the 
Airplane tradition. Also a company called 
Zupnick Curtis have agreed in principle to 
a science fiction movie the working title 
of which is Skirts but that is going to have 



to be changed as everybody thinks it's a 
soft-core porno film. It isn't — it's a sort 
of western set in Palm Springs with a man 
in a white hat aspect to it - except in this 
case the hat is a space helmet. Enough - 
I shouldn't really have said that much. I 
do have a dream project that I am hoping 
the Public Broadcasting System of 
America will help me realise as a tele- 
vision mini-series and that is Mark 
Twain's Huckleberry Finn. I could retire 
quite happily from the movie industry 
once I've done that". 

I was relying on Tommy Lee 
Wallace's evident warmth and honesty to 
pull me through asking my next question. 
Would he be where he is today if it hadn't 
been for John Carpenter? "That's hard to 
say. John helped me a lot in the begin- 
ning but after that I think I have earned 
my way with my proven abilities. John 
gave me my first job on Dark Star but 
after that I think he employed me 
because I was capable and we have a good 
rapport rather than the fact that I was 
just his friend. We have recently finished 
writing The Ninja together and it was a 
blast because although you have to be 
more considerate than usual in working 
with a friend, the pay off can be im- 
mense. When you have a friend and you 
communicate together so well, there 
really isn't any reason to stop. Is there?" ^ 
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THE MAKING OF 


BY TONY CRAWLEY 



"It's Never-Neverlandl It'sOz! 
It's a galaxy far, far away ... a 
great place to go and live out 
the fantasies you can't get in a 
nine-to-five world." - Mark 
Hamill. 


W ith all the blather about a Steven (who hates to be 
called Steve) over the last Starburstlan year, not 
to mention our most recent issues, I could almost be 
accused of forgetting that there happens to be another 
film-maker extnordimirt (and muHi-millionairel around 
who has become rather better known as Lucashlmthan plain 
Lucas. 

But, by George, he's back. 

And how. ..I 

The Third Coming is upon us. The Return of the Jedi 
(revengeful spirits, no morel has finally dawned on an 
eagerly expectant world. 

Few among us are overly worried about its box-office 
outcome. That surely, is a foregone, mega-hit encore 
conclusion. Sly Stallone, among others, has proved that if II 
can be better than I, then III can be bigger, brighter and bettei 
still. 

And Jedi is Star Wars M to most mere mortals, even 
though we know quite well that it is really No VI in George 
Lucas' nine-segment super-galactic serial. The End, in fact 
just six years after The Start of the third act of the Rebel 
Alliance vs The Empire battles. The conclusion of the middk 
segment of a Lucasian dream that's not half-way told yet. 

Who better to (try to) quit about the new tale being told 
thantheonememberoftheteam who is almost more in low 
with the series - if that's possible - than its creator or his 
mammoth worldwide audience. Mark Hamill, that is - a fan 
of Starburst every bit as much asStarbursters are of his 
LukeSkywalker. 

Even so, he's not giving too much away ... Not, you'll 
notice, one word about Bib Fortuna, Admiral Ackbar, Jabba 
the Hutt's Sail Barge, Jabba himself, or a certain unusual 
musical trio. 

"In Empire." says Mark, "Round Two went to Darth Vader. 
As it were . . . Jetfi will still be very enjoyable from the 
recognition factor, if you understand that the first two films 
were an elaborate set-up for this one. 

"I think people already sense that JedI is the final chapter in 
thestory-andnotadiffhanger. Ifsthe big finish! All stops 
are out and all systems are go. I can't wait ... I" 

He can't wait to see it - a^ yet he's there in the thick of ft. 
the battles in the towering forests and all. Of course, he 
hadn't then seen all the final effects . . . so what is hewaiting 
for, exactly? 

"I think it's going to be magnificentl It's going to be 
everything that George would have like to have done in Star 
Wars. But we weren't ready for ft. We had to build tofinally 
arrive at Return of the Jedi." 

Build is right... 

Tm sure the Lucashlm statistician division could boggle 
the pedestrian mind with theirfigures. So many tonsof 
styrofoam and plaster, wood and make-up. X-milesof 
eMrical wiring and tubing, not to mention doth -there's 
4,0(X) yards of red stuff for the sails of the Sail Barge alone. 
Tons more lumber and nails. Thousand upon thousand 




manhoun for I yMr't effectt' iMxk, induding intricatt 
tnifMatureiatidopticaltAajrrftfuctioncfOwofhutKirod* 

(500 in all). An overall production team of more than a 
thousand technicians. Even 25 gardeners . . . 

Par for an epic's course, of course I 
Bib Who... AdminI Whatwuiot. ..tnd» musialtrio. .. ? 
Wilt WtdlWt'rtgtningthere... 

But let us begin - at the beginning. 

Shooting Ml followed the now time-honoured, tradition 
as the others in the world's most successfu I movie series. 
Live action at Elstree studios, plus certain locations (hello 

America-farewell, Tunisia) and then about a fullyear's 
effects work at ILM in Marin County. 

Nothing to it really) 

Richard Marquand, the first British (all right then, Wafa/)) 
director chosen for the series first called "Action I" on 
Monday, January 1 1 , 1982 . . . when everyone was still talking 
about Raiders, looking forward maybe to new Oscars (five of 
the Jedi crew picked up Raiders' Oscarslandnotmuchatall 
had been heard about a little film called E.T. And Meexcept 
that in Hollywood (and Spielbergian) executives' opinions, 
Poltaigetot would prove to be the summer'sbiggie. 



THESTUDIO 

Once again, all nine sound stages at the Star Wars earth 
home base of EMI's Elstree studios- Lucasfilm East! - were 
taken over and filled to capacity. That meant Stage Six, as 
MMaka, the £600,000 Star Wars stage.although it washrst 
buih for The Empire Strikes Back in 1 978) and that one super 

soundstage alone, one of the most giantesque in Europe, has 

a capacity of dose to one million and a half cubic feet Bit big 
for a party. Then again, no one throws parties likeLucai 
Hardly a cubic inch of Stage Six was wasted, from floorto 
rafters, as it became successfully crammed, three times over 
inside three months, with varying sett of eye-popping scope 
and scale. It housed the monumental exterior gate to Jabba 
the Hun's Tatooine desert palace for example. OnceTatooine 
was finished and donewiri) (in Britain), incamethegigantic 
Imperial Death Star Docking Bay. 

Yes, you heard. I did say : Death Star. 

And there we all were thinking we'd seen the last ofthat 
going up in X-Wing smithereens in the first film. Thinkagain. 
Remember "build" is the operative word at Lucasfilm. Darth 
Vader simply ordered a new one built Only more so. The 

new model is an armoured space station many, many, 
many times more deadly than the dread Death Star of six 
years back. 

Using the Docking Bay is one of the film's new vehicles. 

This is the Imperial Shuttle. No model this one. No 
miniaturised concept of some future space travel form. It s 
damn nearly the real thing. Certainly, it's constructed toquite 
staggering full-scale site. The undercarriage alone weighs in 
at five tons. 

The Shuttle is not alone (of course not) in the life-size 
armaments. Out of the Elstree mothballs came Luke's trusty 
X-Wing Fighter, ready, willing end all gassed up for thefinal 
encounter. Plus Han ^lo's Millennium Falcon ship . . . yes, 
yes, of course, he comes out of his deep carbon-freeze 

mothballs, too. (We're gening there, I tell you). 

Over on Stage Four was the Emperor's Throne Room with 
its own elevator system at one end, a middle platform, and 
the throne, itself, all atop a set of majestic steps and large 
window surrounds. On Stage Five, the rebels were meeting 
in their Main Briefing Room, a dominating, drcularchamber 
auditorium, with a captain's bridge spanning one end. 

Then, as the scene sifting went on and on, thewonderful 
tree-top village began to be perched high above a redwood 
forest- necessitating a full 36(Wegree cyclorama surround. 
The village square was built some 20 ft off the ground and 

looked, wel I, a bit naff to the visitor's eye. Ah, but once thedry 
ice and other mist buttons were pressed, the magic took over 

and the whole structure appeared to be floating a hundred 
feet above a forest . . a redwood forest that is of styrofoam 
and plaster, not that you'd ever know it. 

Brilliant though it was, the forest too soon had its day. Out 
it went and in moved the Imperial Landing Platform . . 

Oh yes, a lot of building going on .. . and long beforethe 
January 1 1 start date. Each new wondrous set appearedto 
dwarf the previous one, only to be dwarfed in turn by another 
super-superstructure from the team led by production 
designer Norman ReynoWs-adouWe Oscar-winner for Star 

Wats and Raiders. E ighteen months work led to these sett, 

drawn first by the series' conceptual artist Ralph McQuarrie 
(there should be an Oscar category for his kind of toil), turned 
into storyboards by artist Joe Johnston (or, visuslizer,as 







THEMONSTERS 

Sur W«r« had a reaaonable quota of moniten . Empirt ie«< 
to." uyi Robert Wane. George Lucas's British right-hanq 
man. "Jedtisf/temonstermovie' ' 

There are those fans «vho still talk - for hours - about the 
cantina scene mStirWws TheGreedogroupiesI They and 
they alone were somewhat disappointed with the lack of • 
shall we say- new faces? - in the second film \Afell, all good 
tnmgscometo those wbo ivait. Jedl makes up lor everything. 

So, will you welcome please Admiral Ackbar. a 
reptilian-looking old devil . . Bib Fortune, thesemi-human 
and huuuuge-headed maiordomo of Jabba the Hut Ole 
Jabba, himself; but of course. The one and the only Rancor 
ever seen on any moving picture screen. And we must not 
forget the swine-like las in pig-hkel Gamorrean guards, must 
we? 

These are just some of the bitarre denizens of the 
Lucas-Kasdan Jtdi script. Bib Fortune presides over most of 
them inside his ma star's throne room. They are. ineffect, 
Jabba's entourage. Quite the '83 rage, that's for sure. 

They are the result of two monster workshops, on both 
sides of the film making pond. When Howard Kazanjian first 
signed on as the Jedi producer way back m 1981 , when the 
film was still known as Revenge of the Jedi, he asked Phil 
Tippett to set up a workshop of ILM and start, well, creating or 
'conceptualising" some new monsters. Phil, baby! Phil did 
not have to be asked twice. 

He supervised the construction of the new feature 
creatures over there, while Stuart Freeborn - veteran of the 
cantina scene, itself - supervised the make-up, designand 
additional creature construction at elstree. where most of the 
monster footage was eventually filmed under Richard 
Marquand's knowing Celtic eye. Once Phil Tippett has 
completed his work in Marin County, he flew his monsters to 
London. 

"They are terribly difficult", comments Robert Watts, 
"because you are breaking new ground each time oneach 
new creature. You never know when they're going to be 
ready-and if they're ready, are they going to work’" 

Most everybody seems to have had a hand - a pencil, at 
least - in designing the Jedi monster brigade. Certainly, 
many were derived from George Lucas' own, apparently, 
limitless imagination. (Based on certain un-named 
Hollywood tycoons, perhaps?) Richard Marquand threw in a 
few healthy guidelines of his own. Ralph McQuarne and Joe 
Johnston sketched some others. Phil 'llppett had hisown 
notions and Stuart Freeborn added various of his -but 
always In the wee small hours. 

"I don't really come up with anything in the daytime," 
laughs Stuart "It's only at night, after I've had about 
half-an-hour's sleep that I'll suddenly wake up and be 
absolutely full of ideas! H becomes a very strong vision. I 
dash out of bed and write It down as fast as I can. Littlenotes 
on how to make things operate- the mechanics." 

In all, though, there's about ten different steps in the birth 
of a single representative of any new Lucasian world - and 
that's not counting rejection or acceptance. Phil Tippett ticks 
someofthemoffhlsgenerallist: Design. Sculpture. 
Mould-making. Rubber-running. Trimming Painting. 

"And then the final tweaking in order to get them earthy 
Ibutneverfart/iyl and looking right. " 

Many were called, but few were chosen . . . particularly 
once the news, and the first photographs of IT. were being 
passed aound. Jedi had more than simply the cantina setto 
beat, or at least match. 

From his Monster Shop in California, Tippett was forever in 
touch with the main Elstree unit. He checked up on what 
Richard Marquand and Robert lA/atts were expecting from 
him. He chatted to production designer Norman Reynolds 
about the specifications of the sets, like the Throne Room- 
no use, of course, in designing some splendiferous new 
creature at the wrong size for the completed set And then, it 
would be back on the phone to Marquand about the 
characterisations he might have planned for certain 
creatures. 

Most taxing of all was engineering ways for themonsters 
to actually perform. Tippett and Fre^rn settled for three 
basic methods. "Sometimes an actor can fit insidea 
creature costume," explains Phil. "That actor isoften 
supplemented by a cable running into the costume, winding 
its way up the actor's back, then running v/a the mask, tothe 
face and eyes. The cable grips are operated by hand by 
someone else off -camera and the grips are synchronized in 
order to make the face move and eyes blink. 

"We also used air-bladders and tubes that are attached to 
bellows so that, when an off-camera operator pressed a 
bladder, the lips or cheeks on a creature will pouch out a bit. 
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Lucasilim phrases itiand then made to work by ttwtrutty 
firm of Norman Reynolds & Co^ builders to Emperors like 
George Lucas and Steven Spielberg. 

Lucas pal, Howard Kazanjian (another U.S.C. graduate), 
was the detail-oriented strategist promoted from exec 
producing Raiders to producing Jedi. To dovetail the efforts 
of Elstree and the Marin County special effects in Northern 
California, he had Robert Watts and Jim Bloom as 
coixoducers, on the British and American sides of the pond, 
respectively. Above all, of course, like the Spielberg 
experience on Raiders, Howard has theconsiderable 
advantage of a well-oiled, tried and tested Lucasfilm 
machine. More Raidsrs' Oscar winners, Michael Ford, 
Richard Ediund and Kit West, for example, were taking care 
of set dressing and the visual effects. Ben Burttwas editing 
sound effects. Two newcomers to this, by now, veteran 
crowd were editor Sean Barton and cinematographer Alan 
Hume. 

Butyou might atthisjuncture, berather more interested in 
the actors. Well, all the old faithful faces are back in place-on 
the Elstree and location sets while the new faces (Admiral 
Whosis . . .?) were being dreamt up on and being made, 
slowly, to work in what soon became known as Phil Tippet's 
Monster Shop at ILM. (Oh, so the admiral isa.Wait'n'seel. 

THECAST 

This time around it's the Ensemble Strikes Back ... The old 
firm of Mark Hamill, Harrison Ford and Carrie Fisher star 
again. Obviously. (And, if you have tears, prepare to shed 
'em now: they're all starring for the last time). Markand 
Carrie are into snazzy new costuming, for once, as Luke'n' 
Leia. He's a full-blown rebel Commander, these days, and 
wears full Jedi gear, black and nifty. She's in, at times, acute 
and nicely more revealing metal bikini affair. Looks as if it 
could be a bit scratchy in thedinches. Still, if s about timewe 
saw more of Ms Fisher. She's finally a Fantasy Female. Only 
took six years! While the rebels plot dimactic moves against 
Oarth Vader's evil Imperialists- by bringing all therebel 
warship fleet together in one single, stunning armada -Luke 
and Leila nip off to TatooinetorescueHanSolofromthe 
dutches of the vile, underhand thug known as Jabba the Hut. 



Anthony Daniels and 3ft 2in Kenny Baker re-entertheir 
metallic looking suits for C-3PO and R2-D2, supreme in the 
knowledge that they and they alone will survive to appear in 
all nine Star Wars tales. 

David Prowse, assisted for once by stuntman Bob 
Anderson, is behind Darth Vader's heavy breathing mask- 
the heavy breaths coming, as per usual, by James Earl Jones. 
Peter Mayhew, tallest chap in the movies at 7ft 2in, remains 
Chewbacca. Sir Alec Guinness returns to thefold which 
made him the richest knight in the ading bus! ness, for 
another Obi-Wan came in the odd and vital scenes. And who 
else but Frank Oz would be operating the 26in tall and 
900-year-old Chaucerian Yoda, for the scenes with Luke 
inside the tiny Jedi Master's tinier hut which Richard 
Marquand said was like directing from under a desk fortwo 
days. 


And yes, in case I forgot to mention it in my rush tope* to 
Admiral What's' name, Billy Dee isalso back on duty as Lando 
Calrissian, Han Solo's buddy. 

"I wasn't going to pass up the opportunity to play Lando 
Calrissian," says Williams. "I fell in love with the namel If 
you're an actor- the kind of actor I am -you like to have fun.l 
want to do everything I can conceivably do before I'm dead, 
rm in these films, the comic books, the radio serials, it'sToy 
Cityl Tm living out all my fantasies. 

"I'm like Lando. He's always in transition. He has to be- 
that's where the fun is. Lando's a rogue, a scoundrel. An 
adventurer! He has a business going on in Ooud City and 
he's at that point in his life where he's calmed down a bit. 

He's not running around being crazy like his friend HanSolo. 

"Then, all of a sudden, Darth Vader shows up. Lando finally 
turns around, and becomes a good guy- because heaAvays 
was a good guy. He's a bit of a chameleon but that's all part of 
survival." 

And then, as if speaking for the entire cast Billy Dee 
Williams added, "How do you nor do a Star Wars? " 

THE LOCATIONS 

After the dozen weeks - 78 days if you're fussy - of Elstree 
highs, Richard Marquand's unit moved on to the first ever 
American locations for the series. And eight more weeks 
work in hot very hot Arizona and the cooler coastal redwood 
forests of North California. 

A place called Buttercup Valley (who's kidding?) became 
the newTatooine, instead of its original home in theTunisian 
desert. Well. T unisia is so full of film units these days, ever 
since Star Wars put it and local producer Tarak Ben Ammar 
on the map. (One of his recent films made there is 
MHunderstood starring Gene Hackman and E.T.'sElliott, 
Henry Thomas). I doubt if many of the Lucasfilm regular crew 
members noticed the difference -the temperature hit 1 20 
degrees in Buttercup Valley, which happens to be situated in 
well known Western movie country in Arizona, nearthe 
California border on the Colorado River. 

Lucas, Kazanjian and Marquand settled their sights on the 
Valley to fulfill their need (with six month's tidying upwork) 
for a vista of sand dunes stretching for as far as the eye, or at 




least Alan Hume's camera lens, could see. 

In the tourist brochures, Yunta and its buttercuppiness (a 
300 year old town with 300 days of sun a year for its75,000 
Unned inhabitants) is billed as Arisona's Best Kept Secret 
That s hardly true. Even before Lucasfilm East hit West 
Buttercup Valley and its proud land massive) Competition 
Hill feature, is well known to any American owning adune 
buggy. It is, in fact the dung buggy capital of the world; 
American, at least Its packed with up to 1 5,000 buggyists 
come the holiday weekends. 

It took, as I say, about six months to dear the valley of all 
vegetation to make it suit Lucas needs. Norman Reynolds, 
who hada million dollars to spend there, also had to 
construct a four aae stockace housing one of Jedi's major 
secrets- a 30,000 sq. ft. platform, on top of which is aOOft 

fully rigged ( remember those 4,000 yards of sail doth?) Sail 
bar^. This is Jabba the Hut's anti-gravity 
vehide-cum-boat-cumwatchmacallit skimming across the 
desert sands dunes with ILM power. 

It sounds easy, again. Here'sa million bucks. Norm, just go 
out to Yuma and do your thing, right? 

But it induded such headaches as having to use a total of 
two million gallons of water (from the All American canal I to 
dampdown and gradiate the only possible access road to the 
locale site - not to mention the pu r^ase of 1 6,000 pourrds of 
nails to keep the massive barge affairsteady. Noteasyonce 
sandstorms started striking the 1 2S-strong unit at some 
60mph. 

A day lost on the tight Jadi schedules would cost $ 1 00,000 

in "startding still" money. "We allow for almost no 
contirtgency at all, maybe one percent" commented Howard 
Kaunjian with a certain irony. (When he could be heard 
during the furious storms, that was). "We figure every day 
will be . . . perfect. It's my responsibility that this wind is 
blowing today. It's been bloi^ng for thousands of years. But 
today-ifsmyfaultl" 

Who'd be a producer! 

With the heM and storms of Buttercup time behind them, 
the Jadi unit then moved on to its final live-action port of call. 
The small fishing and lumber town of Crescent City, in 
Northern California, about 250 miles off from the Lucasfilm 
headquarters In Marin County. (Steven Spielberg also 
finished up his E.T. schedule there on the borderline of the 
Golden State and Oregon's Beaver State). 

Lucas wasn't after the town. He wanted to use to natural 
marvels of the Sequoia Sempervi rens- the coast redwood 
tree forests The Redwood, a lightweight straight grained, 
knot-free. Insect and fungl-resistant tree makes the trusty 
British oak look a trifle sickly by comparison. Redwoods grow 
taller than ten-storey buildings and at a hell of a lick-fortrses 
- up to 200ft a century. Most of them in the movie are older 
even than Yoda, never mind Hollywood -at morethen 
22,000 years oldl So you can work out their sin. Talll 
They are. as you can imagine, something of a much prind 
and overly protected species. Their main enemy-fire. As the 
Jadi script (by George and Empire's find, Larry Kasdan, by 
the way), called for a spate of skirmishes with laser boltsand 
the like flying in all directions as Vader's forces take on the 
Rebel Alliance, it proved impossible to get permission to 
’hoot among the forests of the State or National parks. The 
special effects explosives on hand for the battles would have 
fired every Redwood around from Crescent City to Marin 
County. 

A detailed reccee by chopper, four-wheel drive and, 
ultimately, on foot located a private lumber company with 
trees to spare in four sites for the battle setpieces . . . oncea 
squad of gardeners cleared the aged undergrowth and more 
constructions crews widened and cleared new roads to the 
locations- as remote as most location sites always proveto 
be. For five hectic weeks the Redwood withstood a barrage of 
laser and explosive blasts until Richard Marquand's 
assistant director David Tomblin, heading up the remaining 
second-unit finally called "Cut!" after the last shot at 4pm on 
May 28. 1963 ... "a good seven seconds ahead of schedule." 

THEEFFECTS 

And so, the final trek south to the Lucasfilm home. The first 
weeks of effects photography-optica Is-retainedthemain 
actors on call for the always tricky blue screen scenes. Hamill, 
Ford. Carrie. Williams and the rest now did their acting 
against a large, blue-toned screen, modulating their actions 
and reactions as if they were back in the thick of it on location. 
It was real fantasy time- acting against backgrounds which 
had been filmed separately and would only be married 
logethe' later. 
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Richard Marquand worttad out each desired action and 
then coached his piayers, as in the old silent days of 
Hollywood. "Now you're coming near a tree ... Now, you 
bank to the right ... and now you come around the tree . .. 
and oh, what a relief!" 

A relief for Marquand, perhaps. A sad farewell for the trio 
of skywalkers. In e fast moving week, they filmed their final 
shots of the series. Luke Skywalker should be back in theStar 
Wars episode M (the real III). But as a child, only. And not 
even make-up will be able to disguise Mark Hamill to play 
him then . , . in, maybe, 1 969. Mark would then be 37 1 

The stars left; Harrison Ford shedding less euphemistic 
tears than Mark or Carrie. But then he has his Indiana Jones 
sagas to continue, and much else besides. Ford, alone of the 
three, has become a superstar since 1 977. 

The filming was far from over, though. Most if not allfilms 
need some kind of effects work, or simple post-production 
photography, even if it's only close-ups of hands opening 
doors, drawers, etc. This can take a day, a week ortwo, 
sometimes a month or three. Jedl was based at Industrial 
Light and Magic for a full year- increasing the total of effect 
shots, and indeed effects capabilities over and above the 
great strides made in Star Wars and surpassed in Empire. 
We'll get I'm sure, to discuss many of these in future issues- 
how-they-did-it always reads better after you've seen 
whatAhey've-done. 


THEBOSS 

George Lucas never seems to put a foot wrong in terms of 
storyline or gathering about him the best possible crewsin 
both Califomis and Elstree. He explains now that he choseto 
begin his Luke Skywalker Adventures with the 
now^ooduded middle trilogy because he felt closer to that 
particular part of the on-going story in 1977. He chose his 
next director, Irvin Kershner, and now Marquand, because he 
had the utmost faith in their treatment of his vision -and then 
I allowsthemtheirhead. 

Richard Marquand explains that his goal with Jedi wasto 
create "real relationships and real action that stem from real 
emotions," without falling into the trap of sinking slowly into 
the morass of the most highly-praised effects workin 
Hollywood history. His acting background served him well in 
hisaims. ‘Tm an actor's director, rather than a shots man," 
says Marquand. "And having George Lucas asan executive 
producer is like directing King Lear with Shakespeare inthe 
next room!" 

Unlike most producers in Hollywood- well, inMarin 
County - George remains unique in putting his money where 
his (from from big) mouth is. Lucasfilm alone finances both 
Empira and Jedi- a combined total of $57.5 million; about 
the cost of one Superman . 

"I decided," says His Georgeship, "I had the most faith in 
my own films. Tm using my profits to make more filmi" And 
; he has a credo forthose films, whether featuring Luke 

Skywalker or Indiana Jones. It's one that a lot of other 
film-makers seem to have forgotten. "One of the most 
important things is to create an emotion in the audience. The 
movie can be funny, tad or scary, but there /las to bean 
emotion. It has to make you feel good or laugh or jump out of 
your seat." 

With Jedi out in the cinemas, and almost bound to bathe 
most successful movie of 1963- sorry about that Supie -the 
Lucas battle really begins. 

Having disposed of his central trilogy, George has to 
gamNeon going back to the beginning, to the real Star Wars 
L I and M. Starting all over, with Artoo and Threepio apart 
new characters . . . before, of course, come the Nineties, 
going on into VI, VI and DC, which cover the rebuilding of 
the Republic. 

He has to generate a new magical source forthe 
continuous course. He has the storylines down on paper. As 
before, hewillcarefullyselecthis new scriptwriters and 
directors (Spielberg still wants to helm one) to ensure the 
series never gets stale. And he still says he aims to direct the 
last one which won't be coming this way until beyond 1995. 

Is there anyone really doubting that he can bring it off? 

Not me. 

George, mate - thanks a bunch. And may the source go 
withyou. 9 
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Next Month: Starburst presents its 
review of Return of the Jedi. Issue 
60 — on sale 7th July. 






Interview by Richard Holliss. 




Starburst: When did you first hear about 
Halloween III? 

Knaala; It happened accidentally. John 
Landis called me from America and asked if 
I would be interested in helping to write the 
screenplay for a remake of The Creature 
from the Black Lagoon. I had never seen the 
original, which was prerhaps just as well. My 
wire and I travelled to Hollywood and 
camped out at the Sheraton Hotel. Each day 
I would pop along to the studio and have 
meetings with Landis and others. One of 
whom was Jack Arnold, a very nice man 
indeed. The most exciting thing about these 
people is their fantastic knowl^ge of the 
medium. They had read everything that I've 
written and they were aware of the minutest 
detail relating to my work, even down to the 
names of the supporting players. 

I finally had the opportunity to see the 
original film. It's not a very well written 
story. There you had a situation where 
someone makes a dramatic discovery, but 
instead of following it up, goes back to the 


first principle and says, "Oh, I think there 
could be the possibili^ that such and such a 
thing exists," having just had clear evidence 
that It does. 

Did you plan to base it on the first film ? 
No, we wanted to do a completely different 
story this time. I worked out a rough 
screenplay and we were told we could 
shoot in the spring. I was pleased with the 
script, there was a lot of humour and the 
characters were bang up to date. Then came 
the problem, the horrendous cost of the 
special effects and costumes, etc. This 
created a great wrangle over the budget and 
then Jaws 3D appeared on the horizon as a 
rival project. Although our budget was to 
have been considerably less than 20 million 
dollars, it was temporarily shelved. 

How did this lead you onto Halloween III? 

I met Joe Dante. He was between projects 
and was preparing to shoot a third 
Halloween picture, although he wanted it to 
be totally different to the first two. I hadn't 
seen the first film but knew enough about 


them to be put off the idea unless it was a 
brand new story. Dante suggested that I 
wrote a treatment around the word 
Halloween. As I come from the Isle of Man 
and I remembered that Halloween was a big 
event, the start of the Celtic year and so 
forth, I worked out a story alMut the shops 
filling up with plastic masks and Halloween 
toys as it's really a big industry in America. I 
said we could do a story about a joke factory 
so that the background would be basically 
comic. Into this you inject something 
creepy, magical, frightening. Thetheme 
was to be microchip witchcraft. In the old 
days in order for a witch to put a curse on 
you she had to make personal contact. With 
the advent of the micro-chip, a spell could 
be transferred through the Halloween gifts. 
The trademark stamp would carry the 
device and would spread whatever evil 
influences it was designed to spread via a 
trigger mechanism incorporated in a tv 
programme. 

John Carpenter liked the idea and said, ► 






let's do it. We attempted it very quickly in 
order to cash in on Halloween. It meant I had 
to produce a one and a half hour script in six 
weeks. Tommy Wallace was going to direct 
it and we had quite a few conferences with 
an aim to making it more realistic. Well 
away from Halloween //and well away from 
the tearing off of heads. It was to have some 
horrifying moments of course, but it just 
wasn't horror for horror's sake. The main 
story had to do with deception, 
psychological shocks rather than physical 
ones. 

What went wrong when you had 
complete the script? 

Dino De Laurentiis appeared on the scene 
and I was told that evidently a lot of my 
dialogue didn't translate well into Italian. He 
was having difficulty understanding it. He 
finally decided that it should follow a 
pattern set by Halloween II. There was 
nothing in my baby that I could recognise 
and poor old Tommy Wallace was given the 
task or re-writing it. It was reduced to 
cardboard sets and a cast of six. So I took 
my name off of it even though they tried to 
persuade me otherwise. Suddenly you had 
a story of someone stealing a five ton stone 
from Stonehenge, grinding it up and 
producing micro-chips. 

What was Tommy Wallace's reaction to 
rewriting the script? 


Well there was nothing he could do, he was 
driven to it. I think he will probably be a 
great director. He's a very intelligent man 
with a strong feeling for character and 
storyline, some of which will appear in 
Halloween III. 

Did you argue with the studio over keeping 
your original script? 

Yes, I said to them, don't you want some 
kind of suspense at the bMinning. Azero 
point from which to build.^Oh no', they said. 
'You must start in tearing heads off. We've 
got to keep faith with the kids.' What they 
actually mean is how important it is to 
extract all the money out of the campus kids 
within the space of two weeks. Any story 
that attempts to explain something or set up 
characters isn't going to interest them. I 
asked them 'what about Psycho /’There's a 
prime example of what I mean.' 

’You couldn’t sell Psycho to the kids," they 
told me. 

I think that's untrue, but that seems o be 
their attitude. All they're worried about is 
money. 

Is it then this very kind of exploitation movie 
that put you off the original Halloween, 
which in fact showed little gore? 

The first movie lost credibility by having an 
indestructible monster. It turned into a 
Frankenstein picture, but hadn't set out to 
be one. Halloween had the atmosphere and 






NEXT ISSUE... 

We’ll be giving away 50 (that’s right, FIFTY) 
copies of Tony Crawley’s new book 
The Steven Spielberg Story, a revised and 
expanded version of this comprehensive 
three-part feature which appeared in 
Starburst several issues back. 
Naturally, issue 60 of Starburst will feature 
more on Return of the Jedi, plus cm interview 
with Superman in director Richard Lester, 
coverage of the Dan O’Bannon scripted 


the right sort of music. But there were no 
skilled performances, apart from Donald 
Pleasance who wasn't allowed to give one. 
They should have given him something to 
do, not a lot of meaningless lines and 
wandering up and down a street falling over 
bushes and getting nothing done. You just 
don't do that to an actor, out of respect. 

Did you originally plan a lot of special 
effects for the story, apart from the 
producers request for more blood? 

No, not really. I remember back in the early 
days of television, someone would have to 
go home and try to think up a solution which 
looks superb on screen for the minimum 
amount of money. Hollywood goes of and 
spends a million dollars. Nowadays, even in 
tv you have all these outfits doing 
commercials, who are used to charging vast 
sums of money which they know will 
somehow be passed on and nobody will 
notice, and of course their terribly good at 
making an apple fall in half or something 
like that. But when it comes to storytelling 
they don't know where to start, its just 
technique. Special effects is now a growth 
industry. 

Any chance of Halloween IV? 

I don't think so, I still haven't fully recovered 
from the first trip. I did have an idea about 
ghosts, but it was unfortuna^y too similar 
to Poltergeist for me to try it ^ 
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THf FOUR 


Review by Alan Jones 


F rom the same team who 
brought you Cornin' At Ya 
comes this very pale imitation 
of Raiders of the Lost Ark, again shot in 
Spain and in a 3-D process originally 
called Supervision but changed, to 
Wondervision probably due to some im- 
pending law suit. 

You're left in no doubt as soon as 
the film opens that this is familiar ter- 
ritory. as a modern day Indiana Jones 
(some hope) called J.T. Striker (Tony 
Anthony) breaks into a ruined castle in 
search of a jewelled key corKealed in a 
tomb in the dungeons. He is assaulted 
from all sides by snakes, vultures, hidden 
spikes, flaming spears, dogs and rolling 
balls of fire, the latter a good example of 
just how desperately the film-makers try 
to allude to the Spielberg classic. With the 
key in Striker's clutches, the film abrupt- 
ly screeches to a halt as the plot is drag- 
ged up from the depths to make a sudden 
appeararKe. It transpires that the key 
opens a secret compartment in each of 
four priceless crowns which date back for 
centuries to some ancient power. One has 


been destroyed, one is in safe keeping at 
a museum and two are the property of 
the manic leader of a mysterious Moonie 
type cult called Jonas, who uses them as a 
shrine to control his misled disciples. 
When the crown in the museum is un- 
locked it affirms that the legend sur- 
rounding them and their occult power is 
indeed true. So Striker is coerced into re- 
trieving the two remaining crowns from 
Jonas' fortress, the City of Unity and 
Love. Putting together a motley team 
containing a hopeless drunk, an over-the- 
hill circus strongman, his trapeze artist 
daughter and a technological wizard. 
Striker sets off to infiltrate the seemingly 
impregnable inner sanctum guarding the 
crowns. The finale is yet another 3-D 
free-for-all as the occult powers of the 
crowns get unleashed on all and sundry 
and once again we are bludgeoned into 
submission by the non-stop mediocrity 
of it all. 

Comin At Ya was no masterpiece. 

I'll grant you, but at least it was stylishly 
made with a modicum of storyline. 
Treasure of the Four Crowns on the other 
hand is an empty, charmless exercise that 
never focuses on its plot, only on the 
peripheral action that shows off the 


rudimentary 3-D process to best ad- 
vantage. The dialogue is deathless, and 
while there is a certain amount of 
fascination in the execution of the 
break-in to the crown's ante-chamber - 
something akin to that of Rififfi and 
Topkapi — the film never shakes off its 
sole purpose of existence, which is to 
dangle or throw whatever it can contrive 
to incorporate into the script at you 
relentlessly. Whether it be an oozing sore 
or a laser beam, everything but the kit- 
chen sink is launched into the audience. 
Actually that isn't quite correct - there 
is a kitchen sink. One of its taps breaks 
away and spurts a stream of water in your 
face! This all gets very tedious and boring 
after a while and that's a shame because 
surely 3-D has much more potential than 
solely being an exploitation gimmick? 

Director Ferdinando Baldi (alias 
Tony Anthony) even tacks on a ludicrous 
and meaningless ending that has nothing 
whatsoever to do with what has gone 
before, just to supply one last jolt. He 
needn't have bothered. I decided early on 
not to let him get too close because he 
definitely has a personal problem and one 
that seems to be common to other recent 
3-D film-makers too. Bad breadth! ^ 
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A dd Michael Dugan to the long 

list of veteran film makers who 
k have directed low-budget 
horror movies. Dugan spent years as a 
Hollywood cameraman, counting Jaws, 
The Poseidon Adventure and Ben Hur 
among his credits. Mausoleum is his 
twelfth picture as director. We hope he 
has more success with the horror genre 
than John Huston did with Phobia and 
Ken Hughes did with the excrabis Terror 
Eyes. 

It's difficult to tell from the story 
synopsis and the excellent colour pic- 
tures which ai rived in the post from Bill 
George, publicity agent for the movie, 
but we're hoping it's going to be a better- 
than-aveiagn entry in the genre. 

The tale concerns an ancient famil/-^ 
cutse. Seems that fot years the Walker V 
family have tx*en the reluctant recipierr^K 
of a spate of demonic possessions. The - 
demon moves in on the eldest daughter at 
the tender age of ten, then keeps a low 
profile for the next twenty years. 

Then ... all hell breaks loose. 

Susan Walker (played by Bobby 
Bresee, see portrait on this issue's back 
cover) seems a healthy enough young 
wife, manied to Olivet Farrell (Marjoe 
Gortner). But soon after her thirtieth 
biithday odd things begin to happen. 
Susan's aunt disappears in mysterious 
circumstances. The family gardener is 
brutally murdered. Finally, as the demon 
within Susan holds sway, Oliver looks 
into the, face of Hades. 

That there is hardly a familiar name 
in the cast and credits of Mausoleum is 
hardly any criticism. The biographies of 
the stars and technicians are devoid of 
familiar movie or tv titles. Bobby Bresee 
has had roles m The Fall Guy, Love Boat, 
8J and the Bear, Police Story and Char- 
lie's Angels. A more revealing portrait orf ■ 
Ms Bresee is promised in the August 1983 
issue of America's house journal Playboy . . 
Sounds promising. Marjoe Gortner is 
credited in the production notes wt#» 
having played roles in the Kojak pilot. 
Viva Knievel, Bobby Joe and the Outlaw 
and The Food of the Gods. Interestingly, 
Gortner's role in the Caroline Munro 
vehicle Starcrash went unmentioned. It's 
possible Marjoe doesn't like to be remin-;, 
ded of it. Can't imagine why. , 7 *, 

A British release for the film is 
ised in the spring of 1983. Yet, as we 
to press in early April, there is still n 
sign of It on anyone's schedules. Keep 
watching this space A 
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W hat a relief to find a film that, 
in essence, is just another re- 
tread of Friday the 13th. But 
for all that strives to maintain a level 
above all the obvious pitfalls that have 
plagued other such low budget offerings 
of late. 

The House on Sorority Row is yet 
another in a long list of cheap thrills, sure 
enough, but a skilfully made, well paced 
one that is a promising debut indeed from 
writer/director Mark Rosman, one time 
assistant to Brian De Palma. 

Originally titled Seven Sisters, the 
story focuses its attention on a group of 
graduating girls who decide to hold their 
last end of term party at their sorority 
house without the blessirrg of their 
cretinous old house mother, Mrs Slater 
(Lois Kelso Hunt). Unknown to them 
she has a dark hidden secret that goes 
back to a traumatic birth delivery twenty 
years ago while under the influence of 
experimental drugs and the girls unlock 
this when they decide to pull a last 
sorority prank on the interfering old 
woman, which unfortunately results in 
her death. As the party begins, the girls 
are still fighting amongst themselves as 
to whether they should call the police or 
stash the corpse and it is this underlying 
unease, well conveyed by cross-cutting 
the merriment of the party guests with 
the panic-stricken actions of the girls and 
the ensuing mayhem, that maintains the 
interest and gives the film considerable 
merit. 

As retribution catches up with all the 
girls but one, it is left to actress Kathryn 
McNeil, as the sister with a conscience, 
to carry the rest of the film and this she 
does admirably. One of the nicest plot 
twists her, which shows how imaginative 
Mark Rosman is in a sub-genre not- 
orious for its limited innovation, is 
McNeil having to fight off the unknown 
assailant while under drug induced 
hallucinations administered to her by the 
doctor responsible for Mrs Slater's plight, 
trying to cover up his past unethical 
mistakes. 

Although a sharp, piked walking 
stick is the murder implement in The 
House on Sorority Row, the gore quotient 
is at a very surpirising low level. And that 
goes for the sexual titillation too. Both 
aspects show remarkable restraint as 
Rosman is obviously more partial to milk- 
ing the horror from the situation for all 
its worth rather than rely on easy shock 
value. It really doesn't matter that most 
of the story twist and actions are well 
telegraphed beforehand — or that the 
final moments are a bit of a groan-inducer 
to and stalk-and-slash connoisseur. What 
does matter however is that Mark 
Rosman has transcended all this and 
elevated a common-or-garden tale with 
well crafted perception and losts of 
creative energy well served by the fine 
ensemble playing from the cast. 

Mark Rosman's debut is one that s 
should make the major studios sit up and 
take note. His confident handling of 
actors and direction of camera should get 
another outlet soon because on the stre 
strength of The House on Sorority Row, 
he deserves it ^ 
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I 'm going to stun the majority of 
my regular readers (and I know 
there are some of you out there; 

I hear you breathing occasionally) by 
admitting 1 quite liked The Dark Crystal. 

Yes, I thought you'd be amazed, 
especially since I've already stated in this 
column that the idea of a movie pop- 
ulated entirely by close relatives of the 
awful Yoda was enough to make me want 
to set fire to my stuffed Kermit doll. And 
when the film came out I was in no rush 
to see it but eventually the day came 
when I had nothing better to do but work 
so I decided to give it a try . . . 

I didn't come out of the cinema think- 
ing I'd seen a masterpiece but I had been 
pleasantly surprised by the movie. True, 
as Phil Edwards pointed out in Starburst 
56, the script is too thin and simplistic 
but so much imagination has gone into 
the creatures and the settings that one's 
eyes are kept occupied despite there not 
being much nourishment for the brain . . . 

But as impressed as I was by the 
visuals I couldn't help thinking that there 
wasn't much to show for 30 million 
dollars, and I was left asking myself the 
question; why did they bother? It does 
seem that Henson, Oz, Kurtz and com- 
pany went to a lot of unnecessary trouble 
to make the film using only Muppet tech- 
niques when many alternative, and 
cheaper, methods were available. They 
may have been sticking to an artistic prin- 
ciple, and good luck to them, but in all 
honesty I can't say that there would have 
been any real difference in the finished 
product if many of the creatures had 
been created by using human beings in 
elaborate make-up. 

Nor do I think the film would have 
suffered if some human characters had be 
been included among the Muppets. The 
Elflings could easily have been portrayed 


by a young boy and girl without jarring 
with the movie's overall style. The Elf- 
lings were supposed to be the last of their 
kind so it wouldn't have mattered if 
they were different to all the other char- 
acters. And, of course, they could have 
saved some money doing it that way. 
Thirty million dollars and several years of 
effort to produce what is nothing more 
really than a Muppet TV special just 
strikes me as being a little, well, weird . . . 


I was disappointed by The Uninvited 
which turned up on TV recently. It must 
be at least 20 years since I last saw it and 
I remembered it being a really chilling 
haunted house movie — a cross between 
The Haunting and The Innocents — but 
time, alas, has not been kind to it. There 
are one or two scary moments — the 
seance sequertce, for example — but on 
the whole it now seems a very old fash- 
ioned, hokey piece of work. It also struck 
me as being a very uncinematic film — 
there's far too much talking going on and 
far too little time spent on the build-up 
of suspense. Cosy is the best way of des- 
cribing it; there's never any sense of real 
menace and the easy way Ray Milland is 
able to exorcise the evil ghost in the end, 
simply by flinging a candelabrum at it 
and ordering it to leave, is typical of 
what's wrong with the film. 

I suppose it impressed me 20 years ago 
because it was rare for any horror movies 
to turn up on Australian television (or in 
the cinemas too for that matter) and so it 
had an impact on me out of all propor- 
tion to its horror content. Still, it was 
good to have the opportunity of reassess- 
ing this 'classic' from the early 194()s 
even if it didn't live up to its reputation. 


I had fond memories of Conquest of 
Space too until I caught up with it again 
some years ago. It too has appeared 
recently on TV and hasn't improved one 
bit. It surely must rank as George Pal's 
worst movie after Doc Savage {Atlantis — 
the Lost Continent is bad but at least it's 
amusing). Conquest of Space is an embar- 
assment on every level, from the script 
through to the special effecte (though the 
latter look better on TV than they do on 
the big screen) and most of the acting is 
pretty lousy as well. My favourite "Most 
Embarassing Moment" is the scene where 
the Japanese astronaut, Imoto (Bensong 
Fong) makes this bizarre speech about 
why it's necessary to go to Mars. Accord- 
ing to Imotot the Japanese attacked Pearl 
Harbour because of Japan's lack of steel 
and good food. The shortage of steel, he 
says, forced people to live in paper houses 
and eat with chopsticks, while poor nut- 
rition made them stunted, unhealthy and 
consequently very envious of the rich, 
healthy and, it goes without saying, hand- 
some Americans. But if Japan can obtain 
all its necessary raw materials from Mars 
the possibility of another war between 
Japan and America will be removed . . . 

The scriptwriter responsible for this 
amazing rubbish was someone called 
James O'Hanlon. Mr O'Hanlon obviously 
didn't know much about Japan, much 
less the logistics of space travel. Even if 
usable iron ore was discovered on Mars 
the cost of shipping it back to Earth 
would be enormous, with the result that 
his Japanese who were apparently so 
anxious to throw away their chopsticks 
and eat like Americans, would have to 
pay about £1,000 for each knife and 
fork . . . 

As one TV reviewer said of Conquest 
of Space: "There's nothing so dated as 
yesterday's future ..." % 
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S cience fiction blockbusters are 
all the rage these days. The basic 
formula seems to be to write a 
long book about a large theme, and this is 
precisely what Frank Herbert has done in 
The White Plegue (Gollancz, £8.95). The 
story opens with an American molecular 
biologist, John O'Neill, visiting Ireland 
with his family. His wife and two young 
children are alxuptly killed when an IRA 
bomb explodes in a Dublin Street, and 
O'Neill decides to revenge himself on the 
world by creating a plague which will 
devastate humanity. 

The plague turns out to be one which 
kills only women but is carried by men. 

Ite effects spread rapidly, though Herbert 
does not go in for large-scale descriptions 
of fatalities but concentrates the story 
around several characters in different 
locales whose destinies are interlinked. 
Foremost of these is O'Neill himself, who 
returns to Ireland in disguise and is 
picked up by men \Mio imniediately 
suspect him of being the man responsible 
for the plague. In the company of a 
priest, a mute boy and a sinister activist, 
O'Neill undertakes a pilgrimage across 
Ireland where he witnesses first-hand the 
effects of his plague. By now his O'Neill 
persona has become submerged in his 
alter-ego and he is effectively schizo- 
phrenic. The eventual climax of the novel 
is a satisfying Wend of optimism and grim 
realism. 

It's clear that Herbert has put a lot of 
effort into the research and writing of 
this novel. I was particulary impressed by 
the way he has captured Irish speech 
patterns, and there are also some interest- 
ing discussions of the Irish consciousness, 
their attitude towards the British, and so 
on. This has the effect of giving the story 
the qualities of a general novel concerned 
with the exploration of character and 
larger political issues, but unfortunately 
the basic sf format of the plot is at odds 
with this. As a blockbuster it begins and 
ends with all the drama one would ex- 
pect, but the story tends to flag in the 
middle; while as a straightforward novel 
the plot is rather too neat and reliant on 
coincidences to be convincing. Neverthe- 
less Herbert is to be commended for the 
serious ambition on display here, and this 
novel will probably have a healthy effect 
on his bank balance. 

Run to the Stars by Mike Scott Rohan 
(Arrow, £1 .95) is a first novel set in the 
near future on an Earth which has be- 
come an unpleasant place td live in, being 
dominated by repressive politics enforced 
with all the paraphernalia of security 
screening and electronic surveillance. 
Little wonder that the fate of an inter- 
stellar expedition to a nearby star for the 
purposes of colonization is of great 
interest to enemies of the system. The 
author has published numerous short 
stories in recent years which show him as 
a witty and inventive writer, but this 
novel, while lively and strong on technol- 


ogica. etail, seems rather too hectic at 
times, as if it's afraid of being boring. The 
action ranges from Scotland to China and 
beyond, with a multi-national cast. It's 
creditable that a writer should want to 
make his story as eventful as possible, but 
here the characters are rather constrained 
by the exigencies of the thriller format. I 
hope the author chooses a less frenetic 
storyline for his next novel which would 
allow his natural facilities for wit and 
irony more scope. 

Familiar Spirit by Lisa Tuttle (New 
English Library, £1.50) tells of a young 
woman's haunting in a house inhabited 
by the spirit of a person called Jede. It's 
a horror novel, and yet it also manages to 
be a psychological driller because the 
progress of the hauntings is very depend- 
ent on the personalities of the principal 
characters. The story takes a while to get 
into its stride but gradually gathers mom- 
entum and confidence as the various 
strands of the story are brought together 
to give an ending with a sting in the tail 
which is effective in both dramatic and 
thematic terms. 

Ursula Le Guin has a new collection of 
stories entitled The Compass Rose from 
Gollancz at £7.9$. I've always admired 
the grace and huntanity of Le Guin's 
writing but found this collection some- 
what disappointing. It's rather arbitrarily 
divided into six sections and contains a 
number of quite short stories which seem 
to me to be mostly disposable because 
they are experimental pieces which do 
not really come off. Le Guin is clearly 
attempting new forms and approaches in 
many of these stories, but the fact is that 
she's at her best when employing more 
Uaditional kinds of narrative with strong 
character interest. The longer stories in 
this volume are generally the best. By 
most standards this is a respectable 
enough collection, but Le Guin would 
have been better served if she had 
omitted most of the shorter pieces. 

ieifstan's Place by Richard Girling 
(Hamlyn, £1.95) is not strictly speaking 
fantasy, but it contains more imagination 
than a shelf-full of ordinary sf books. It's 
a series of short stories set at different 
times in the past and linked in that they 
all take place in the same setting, that of 
the present-day Dartmoor village of 
llsington. The book is, in effect, a 
fictionalized history of the place from 
15,000 BC to 1919. And a splendid 
achievement it is, too. The author must 
have done a lot of historical research, but 
he's assimilated it properly and he writes 
beautifully. His crowning achievement is 
that he manages to portray his characters 
as people of their time, dominated by 
imperatives quite different from our own. 
Ultimately ieifstan's Place is less a tale of 
a village than of the changing values and 
customs of the humans who have in- 
habited it over thousands of years. A 
vivid and thoroughly refreshing book % 
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L ast month television writer Nigel 
Kneale related some of the stories 
behind the creation of his Quater- 
mass series. Now he discusses the most 
recent Quatermass and his other work for 
television. 

Starburst: You have been quoted as say- 
ing that you weren't happy with the final 
Quatermass story. Why was that? 

Kneale: It's a comforting thought that 
nobody was very pleased with the out- 
come of The Quatermass Conclusion. It 
wasn’t only me. It did, of course, have 
great production values, but I could have 
done with a better story. It was so pred- 
ictable. In the originals, you were always 
one step ahead of the audience, they 
couldn't outguess you. It wasn't a case of 
"the Butler did it". They were science- 
fiction mystery plays, pure and simple. 

Will there be anymore Quatermass 
stories? 

No, Quatermass is finished. He won't be 
back. 

One of your most controversial tv scripts 
MBS The Year of the Sex Olympics. How 
did that come about? 

The idea originated from the sudden per- 
missive society syndrome that happened 
in the late sixties. The play certainly 
wasn't an anti-sex story, rather anti- 
television. It centred around a Govern- 
ment decision to allow a 24 hour tv 
station devoted to pornography. It was in 
fact a plot by the State to prevent an in- 
crease in the already growing population. 
They worked on the assumption that if 
people could watch live sex on television 
and maybe watch it being performed a lot 
better, then they would soon lose interest 
in it themselves. It was commenting on a 
future society where there was television, 
television and television and nothing else 
to do. To stop audierKes flagging, there 
would occasionally be a super year, a 
contest of sexual athletics. Unfort- 
unately, people became bored with this, 
they weren't even laughing any more. 
One day, however, someone is accidently 
killed on camera. The viewing figures rose 
overnight. So a future answer is found 
and a new style of programme is bom. 

A fascinating idea. Do you watch a lot of 
television yourself? 

Well, I record a lot of things, but find 
that I never get the time to watch them. 

I think videos are a kind of guilt machine, 
they watch the programme for you. With 
two, three or even four machines you 
wouldn't need to watch anything at all. 
One series of yours that was never re- 
peated was Beasts. What do you remem- 
ber about it? 

Well, I remember the modest fee I re- 
ceived for the sale of Beasts to Saudi 
Arabia. ITV still have the master tapes 
and kindly ran off a set for me. 

Qne episode that made an impact on me 
was the one entitled During Arty's Party, 
in which a house of people are menaced 
by thousands of rats. 

I wanted it to be a version of The Birds 



without any birds. At ATV we couldn't 
fill the stage with rats, so I based the 
story on the fact that you didn't see them 
at all. With creepy sound effects and con- 
vincing actors it was possible to achieve 
the required effect without any visuals. 

/ remember a scene where two of the 
characters in the play look out of a win- 
dow and see an abandoned car by the side 
of the road with its doors flung open. Was 
this your idea as the rest of the story con- 
cerns itself purely with the interior of the 
house? 

No, I didn't want that in, but it was in- 
cluded to make the story more scary. It 
needs a shock beginning, the producers 
told me. Their attitude was that if you 
don't have a gunfight within the first five 
minutes, then nobody would bother to 


watch it. Seeing it now it still sends a 
shiver up my spine. Another episode 
called The Dummy, I based on ttie shoot- 
ing of a Hammer film, which is one of the 
most uproariously funny things I'd ever 
seen. They were always terribly cosy, 
ladies knitting in comers, making tea 
amid the blood and gore. In many ways it 
was a personal tribute to those films and 
how they were made. In this one, the 
man in the bullet-proof monster suit is 
having a nervous breakdown. His wife has 
left him and is now living with the lead- 
ing man in the movie. He finally snaps 
and becomes the monster, body and soul. 
It's one of my favourite movies. 

Qne of your excursions away from tv was 
the script for the feature film First Men 
In The Moon. Were you happy with the 
outcome? 

I did a script, but they began to tamper 
with it , so I left halfway through. The 
problem the producers faced on that film 
was that the Americans were probably 
going to land on the moon in the fore- 
seeable future and this would seriously 
shorten the life of the movie, so I decided 
to start the story on a modern note, 
begining with a moon landing by a United 
Nations exploration team. In Wells book 
it ends with a moon full of Selenites, but 
we thought it would be clever to have the 
modem astronauts find a dead civilisation 
due to having been wiped out, a century 
before, by Professor Cavor's cold. The 
film was criticised for being too tongue- 
in-cheek and yet there is a great deal of 
humour in the original novel. 

Your mast recent tv series was Kinvig. 
Was it as successful as you hoped it would 
be? 

Kinvig was ruined through bad planning. 
Here was what I considered to be an ac- 
curate view of one of those people who 
believes in flying saucers. But the sort of 
audience that would enjoy a programme 
of this type was certainly not the same 
audience that watched the programme 
that ITV chose to screen before it. A 
dreadful American show called Spider- 
Man. The BBC are a law unto them- 
selves, they didn't care what time they 
put things on. ITV on the other hand, are 
splintered in to a number of different 
regions and some channels were even 
showing Kinvig as a children's pro- 
gramme. This sort of thing killed it com- 
pletely. It also fell foul of that most 
terrifying of institutions, the studio 
audience. Whole rows of instant people 
who have rolled in to the tv station 
because it's free and not because they are 
at all interested in what is happening in 
front of them. They laugh at all the 
wrong things, perhaps because something 
they see reminds them of a laugh they 
had on the coach on the way to the 
studio. It's very off-putting for the actors. 
So ITV said that Kinvig was not making 
the relevant viewing figures and so it was 
axed. A decision that I was extremely 
disappointed about ^ 
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C ontinuing last month's look at 
videos of Dario Argento films 
we come to his finest; Suspira, 
of course, is the film which made 
Argento's name in this country - two 
factors contributing to this - unlike his 
earlier films (and Suspira's successor, 
Infamo) the film received good West End 


climaxing in a blood-spattered corpse 
crashing through a coloured glass roof); 
finally. Harper's confrontation with the 
hideous, ancient witch Elena Markos - 
the diabolic force behind the academy - 
satisfyingly rounds off a film rich with 
splendid technical effects (described in 
Starburst 44's earlier retrospective). 



exposure and secondly - it justified the 
trumpeting. 

This was because Suspira was unlike 
anything audiences had seen before — 
a visually phantasmagoric tour da force, 
scored with a thumping wall-to-wall score 
by Goblin (which combined the sustained 
menace of more conventional symphonic 
scoring with atmospheric rock rhythms — 
and heard to brilliant advantage in four- 
track magnetic sound). 

Here, however, comes the quajif- 
ication in any welcome for the cassette 
version. To be blunt, unless you've seen 
Suspira in a West End cinema, irritating 
censorship cuts notwithstanding, (the 
cassette is uncut), you haven't really seen 
the film. It is designed as a total war on 
the senses, and tiny tv speakers and 
screens simply do not do it justice. 

However, to make the best of a video 
viewing of the film, one can do some 
things to help: 

(a) Connect your video recorder 
(audio out) to your stereo amp- 
lifier (if this is possible — be 
careful if you are not sure how 
to do this; advice from someone 
qualified would help to avoid 
short-circuited equipment!) 

(b) Sit close to the screen in a tot- 
ally darkened room - the video 
picture quality is very good, and 
picture definition will not suffer 
from this. 

It almost goes without saying that 
the above will benefit any film (video or 
otherwise) on tv, but Argento's shockers 
virtually demand iti 

The plot (minimal, to say the least) 
has Jessica Harper (of Phantom of the 
Paradise) as a new student in the sinister 
Friberg Academy in Germany; students 
and staff are decimated in spectacular 
fashion (the opening sequence in which 
Argento makes the heroine's arrival look 
like a magical passage into some Dante- 
esque nether world is followed by the 
most stunning double murder ever filmed. 


Suspira was described as the first 
part in a projected trilogy, of which only 
the second, Infamo, has yet appeared. 
inferno, which had a limited release in 
1980 (virtually buried by the distrib- 
utor - their lack of faith being bery 
short-sighted in the light of Suspira's 
financial success) is certainly a falling off 
from ite predecessor, despite the film's 
virtues. 

One of the film's failings, the over- 
long running time of 107 minutes, can be 
virtually undercut on video. Watching the 
film in two halves of an evening (with a 
gap for a meal or whatever) does not 
destroy the film's mood (Argento exerts 
his grip again very quickly) and removes 
any problems with the rather leisurely un- 
folding of a typically slim story. 

This involves Irene Miracle as a 
young woman who discovers, via an 
occult book (shades of Rosemary's 
Baby), that the New York apartment 
house into which she's moved, is one of 
three designed by an architect named 
Varelli for the sinister "Three Mothers" 
of Whispers, Tears and Darkness (here we 
have the tie-in with Suspira): the breath- 
taking sequence in a water-submerged 
room near the beginning in which Mario 
Bava was involved, is unquestionably the 
best thing in the film — dream-like horror 
has never neen captured so brilliantly on 
celluloid. 

Her subsequent death (savagely but- 
chered along with a friend. Carlo) and its 
investigation by her brother Mark (Leigh 
McCloskey) comes across as a less tense 
re-working of "Suspira"; nevertheless, as 
with any Argento film, some very satis- 
fying felicities catch the eye - the 
bravura use of massive close-ups of locks 
as a character is menacingly pursued; a 
grisly attack by rats in a park which has 
a marvellous twist at the end of the 
sequence, and the score by Keith Emer- 
son (instead of "Goblin") is very effec- 
tively used — like Hitchcock with the 
inestimable Bernard Herrmann, Argento 
knows the immense value of music in 


suspense situations — even the chorus 
from Verdi's "Nabucco" is employed 
with great effect in the film. 

Certainly, the already converted will 
find much to enjoy in the film, and a less- 
than-perfect Argento is still streets ahead 
of a great deal of the so-called horror 
titles available on video. But perhaps the 
film seems more disappointing because of 
our high expectations — although the last 
reel of the film is unquestionably a 
disappointment — an unsatisfactory, 
slightiy risible death of one major villain, ' 
and a very conventional conflagration to 
round things off. 

Nothwithstanding these 
qualifications, inferno is still a must-see 
film; accept the imperfections, and you'll 
be gripped throughout — a guarantee! 
Soon, one hopes, the video of Tenebrae 
will be reviewed in this column. 

On VTC's February list, a film called 
The Strangeness (directed by David 
Michael Hillman) prompts some specul- 
ations on the use of stop-motion anim- 
ation in horror movies. With the odd 
worthy exception (such as Fiend Without 
a Face) the Harryhausen technique has 
most often been used in fantasy contexts, 
where the Arabian Nights 'Vinreality" of 
cyclopian giants, etc, dovetails perfectly 
with the setting. The effect of stop- 
motion is one of "observed wonder" — 
more appropriate to, say, mythological 
creatures, than th» grisly jack-in;the- 
boxes of the horror genre. {Alien works 
precisely because one is not allowed 
time — until a rather too lingering glance 
at the climax — to study the brilliant 
prosthetic effects). 

Mention of Alien is relevant to The 
Strangeness as the tentacular horror 
animated for the film by Mark Sawicki 
and Chris Huntly incorporates in its 
design a slavering maw very reminiscent 
of Alien's derelict spacecraft entrances. 
Certainly, the appearances of this beastie 
are Welcome, as the film's characters (a 
motley group exploring the abandoned - 
and cursed — Golden Spike Mines) hardly 
sustain interest except as fodder for the 
creature. This is due more to the acting 
(adequate in juve leads, very inadequate 
in the older characters) rather than prod- 
uction deficiencies. Still, one for genre 
fans; nice to see "teenagers in jeopardy" 
from something other than a masked 
knife -wielderl 

Genre fans should note that The 
Beast (VTV) is another of Walerian Boro- 
wczyk's erotic fantasies rather than a tale 
of threatening monsters (the eponymous . 
creature is reminiscent of the ape-^ing irt 
Schlock — a decidedly tongue-in-cheek 
creation, deliberately unfrightening). The 
print is the B.B.F.C. copy. 

War of the Monsters (Derann) has 
the indestructible Godzilla involved in 
another monster slugfest, acting again as 
amiable defender of Earth (while raising 
Tokyo yet again). Undemanding kiddie 
fare^ 



F reaks probably remains the 
most infamous horror film ever 
made. This is all the more ex- 
traordinary when one considers that it's 
over fifty years old, was banned in 
England until 1963 and has never been 
shown on television in this country. Every 
odder is the attitude that most people 
have about it. Mention Freaks to most 
film buffs and it is dismissed as something 
of a sick abberation in the otherwise illus- 
trious career of its director Tod Brown- 
ing. The most astonishing aspect of this 
attitude is the people who dismiss it so 
readily have never actually seen iti 

Ctospite its age Freaks remains per- 
haps the most powerful "shock" film ever 
made and rather being the nadir of 
Browning's career it is indeed the pin- 
nacle of the eccentric writer/director. 
Browning was bom in 1882 in Kentucky, 
U.S.A. At an early age he ran away to 
join the circus, and it was no doubt that 
here the seeds of his film were bom. 
Following a stint in vaudeville. Browning 
went to Hollywood where he became an 
actor and in^ed played a part in D.W. 
Griffith's The Mother and the Law. 
Griffith realising Browning's talents were 
greater than those of a thespian, prom- 
oted him to an assistant director, in 
which capacity he worked on IntolerarKe 
for the master alongside such other soon- 
to-be-famous directors Erich Von 


Strohiem and W.S. (Wootfy) Van Dyke. 

Browning made his directorial debut 
in 1916 with Jim Bludso for Triangle 
Fine Arts Pictures. In those days of 
multiple film making on the same lot. 
Browning found himself churning out 
picture after picture, showing his true 
forte in assorted crime melodramas such 
as 1921's Outside the Law. In 1924 he 
teamed up with the legendary Lon 
Chaney Snr to make The Unholy Three 
and it began a fruitful alliance which 
produced such Chaney classics as The 
Blackbird, and The Road to Mandalay 
(both 1926), The Unknown and the 
superb and long lost London After Mid- 
night (both 1927) and West of Zanzibar 
in 1928. He also directed, in 1927, The 
Show with John Gilbert. Interestingly, 
the latter, along with the Chaney vehicles 
The Unholy Three, and West of Zanzibar 
and another Browning outing. The Mystic 
were all set against the backdrop of the 
circus, another pointer to the classic big 
top drama Browning was to make some 
years later. 

The hallmark of all of Browning's 
films was their truly weird sense of the 
bizarre. Sets, production design and per- 
formances were all geared to a surreal 
effect and the "art intelligentsia" of the 
day saw much more to admire in a 
Browning film than run of the mill movie 
entertainment. It goes some way to 


appreciating the director's talent that 
when his films are seen today that what- 
ever creakiness they may display in plot 
and technical datedness, they still exert 
that same peculiar and somewhat "un- 
healthy" power. 

In 1^1, with the sound revolution 
starting to move into full swing. Brown- 
ing was contracted by Universal to make 
the film version of Bram Stoker's 
Dracula. It was a project that Browning 
had often discussed with Chaney, but 
unfortunately Chaney's ill health delayed 
the collaboration and on the actor's death 
the film languished until Bela Lugosi, 
who had become synonymous with the 
part through his highly successful theat- 
rical interpretation, was signed to essay 
the screen version. The rest, as they say, 
is history. 

Browning's film version of Dracula 
was a relatively faithful adaptation of the 
play rather than Stoker's original novel. 
Browning has always been more at home 
in the silent medium and it is the 
dialogue-less passages of the vampire film 
landmark that are the most successful. 
Following Dracula Browning directed a 
boxing story Iron Man by hard-boiled ► 
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fiction specialist W.R. Burnet. By all 
accounts a tough movie, it starred Lew 
Ayres and Jean Harlow. 

In 1932, with Frankenstein breaking 
all box office records the other studios 
were busily looking for something in the 
horror vein to emulate Universal's success 
with Karloff's shambling monster. MGM 
production whizz kid Irving Thalberg 
turned to Tod Browning with the instr- 
uction, "Give me something that wiii 
out-horror Frankensteini" And that's 
what Browning did, but MGM could have 
had no idea that the film they were going 
to get was to cause waves of censorship 
problems both on the domestic front and 
in foreign territories, as well as being 
something of a cause ceiebre for many 
years. 

The story of Freaks is based on a tale' 
by Tod Robbins called Spurs and was sug- 
gested to Browning by a well-known 
midget performer from Germany named 
Harry Earles. On one level Freaks is a 
classically structured revenge story set in 
a circus. It involves a beautiful but con- 
vincing trapeze artist, Cleopatra, played 
by Moscow Arts Theatre performer Olga 
Baclanova. While she is having an affair 
with the circus strongman Hercules 
(Henry Victor), little Hans, one of the 
midgets, becomes infatuated with her. At 
first Cleopatra is revulsed by his advances 
but when she discovers that Hans is 
extremely wealthy she cultivates the re- 
lationship and marries him. While still 
continuing her affair with Hercules she 
starts to slowly poison Hans and con- 
vinces him to leave her all his money. 
With Hans' mysterious illness becoming 
obvious, the other freaks from the side- 
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shows discover the plot. In a rain-soaked 
night of horror they exact a terrible 
revenge on Cleopatra and Hercules, cast- 
rating the latter and surgically altering the 
once beautiful trapeze artist into a 
horribly deformed "chicken woman". 

It remains to Thalberg's credit that 
despite MGM's hesitancy over what was 
obviously going to be such a controversial 
subject, the young producer stood behind 
Browning throughout the production, 
although once the film was previewed 
Browning was pretty much on his own 
and the subsequent re-cutting of the film 
to make it more "palatable" went on for 
several years. 

The above brief synopsis would 
indeed seem to indicate that Freaks is 
somewhat distasteful. However, Browning 
saw the film as an opportunity to make a 
film showing the re^ inhumanities oj 
man. No doubt, as a young man working 
in a real circus he was able to see first 
hand the way genuine circus freaks lived 
and reacted to a world which was as ab- 
normal to them as the world of freaks 
appears as "abnormal" to outsiders. 
Browning loved the world of the circus 
and in particular had a fondness for those 
deformed through nature who had been 
exploited by showmen through the ages. 

A close look at the still which features 
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Browning surrounded by the freaks 
indicates the affection with which he 
regarded his friends. 

Freaks is very much framed as a 
fable. The film opens on a seedy side- 
show. As the small crowd huddles around 
the various human oddities the side-show 
barker draws their attention to a low pit. 
As the onlookers recoil in horror at the 
unseen monstrosity, the barker tells them 
the story of the creature in the pit and 
how she got that way. The movie then 
flashbacks to the opening scenes in the 
circus. It shows the daily life of the 
freaks, and how like normal people they 
all have their day-to-day problems. It is in 
these scenes that Browning desplays his 
unique talent in enabling an audience to 
identify with the freaks and believe in 
their real world. In some parts the 
sequence dallies a little too long on each 
individual freak, in a sense becoming a 
side-show in itself, if not one of an 
exploitative nature. One really does 
believe in this world to the point that 
when a normal person enters the scene it 
comes as a slight shock and for that split 
second there is the sense that the normal 
is the "abnormal". 

In many ways Freaks is a forerunner 
of the E.C. horror comic at its best. Like 
Bill Gaines' notorious creations Freaks is 


a moral tract - the evil of this world will 
always find a fitting retirbution, and 
indeed many of the closing images from 
Freaks, as the creatures slither through 
the rain and mud armed with all sorts of 
oddly sharp instruments, recalls similar 
imagery often found in the work of 
Ingels, Wood and Kamen twenty years 
later. 

Freaks, once completed, was pre- 
viewed in ^n Diego. The results were 
horrifying with most of the audience reel- 
ing in disgust at the succession of bizarre 
scenes which confronted those 1932- 
sensibility eyes. One woman was even 
seen to run up the aisles, screaming! 

Freaks went back to the cutting 
room and a portion of the ending was 
changed. No longer was it made explicit 
that Hercules was emasculated, though in 
some prints of the film he can be barely 
discerned standing on a box in the same 
side-show as the mutilated Cleopatra. 
Still, the film found scant favour, with 
most critics finding little to recommend 
it. In a forerunner of the video nasties 
debate, a woman wrote into a contem- 
porary film magazine declaring, "Shows 
like Freaks and The Public Enemy can be 
seen for ten cents by any child." Some 
things never change, it would seem. 

The film was banned in several states 
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I while others simply hacked it down to 
what local exhibitors and censors found 
acceptable. It was banned outright in 
England and Australia, along with that 
other great Hollywood exotica. Island of 
Lott ^uls. Freaks certainly shares with 
Island an odd perversity and nightmarish 
quality quite unlike any of the other 
horror films of the 30s. 

So what makes Freaks such a tour de 
force to this day? Merrit B. Gerstad's 
cinematography is almost completely 
documentary in style, save for the 
sequence in which the freaks slither and 
crawl through the mud on their trail of 
retribution. While the midgets are centre 
of the action Gerstad brings his camera 
down to their level, involving the viewer 
in their lives and their perspective of the 
world around them. But it is Browning's 
understanding of the freaks world and the 
compassion which he so obviously felt for 
them that is at the heart of the feature 
and Freaks is surely a film with a heart. 
The characters of Cleopatra and Hercules 
are so irredeemably evil that the justice 
meted out to them seems nothing short 
of fitting. On the other hand. Browning 
is willing too to show the viewer the 
strange freemasonry of this odd band. 
This is most apparent in the wedding 
feast scene after Cleopatra has married 
the hapless Hans. As the camera pans 
around the table we sense the growing 
feeling of revulsion that Cleopatra feels 
towards her new "family". As the 
wedding cup is passed from mouth to 
mouth and a strange chanting ensues, 
"She is one of us." we experience her 
growing horror and receive a foretaste of 
the surreaf violence to come. Cleopatra 
has entered a world she is eager to exploit 
through her plans to kill Hans, but at the 
same time has also entered into a society 
bent on protecting its own, even unto 
death and mutilation. 


What seemed to upset audiences in 
1 932 and even today was the use of real 
freaks. Made today Freaks would require 
all the modern make-up expertise avail- 
able. Despite the genius of the likes of 
Jack Pierce and others of his contemp- 
orary ilk, it would have been impossible 
to make Freaks in 1932 with the use of 
make-up. Besides, Tod Browning had 
worked and lived among freaks in his 
days in the circus. To him they weren't 
^ !■ "abnormal" people, and as mentioned it 
was his good friend Harry Earles (who 
played Hans in the film) who had sug- 
gested that he make the film at all. 

Freaks is one of Hollywood's genuine 
oddities. A film with a massive reput- 
ation, mostly of the misunderstood 
variety. It turns up at late night shows 
occasionally. Its running time now is 61 
minutes. MGM's original running time 
was closer to 90 minutes. What exactly 
is missing is anybody's guess. But even in 
the bowdlerised version we can now only 
see, it remains a real masterpiece of the 
macabre and probably the only horror 
film with a heart, that of Tod Browning( 
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